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ABSTRACT 


Asa le of dialectic, The Republic is the foremost exhibit of what sociology is not. 
One section of the sociologists rate everybody as a sociologist who has thought about 
social relations. This paper represents the view that those only are sociologists who 
—— a method which is in diametrical contrast with dialectic. Plato did not regard 
he Republic as a treatise on pee science or sociology but as an inquiry in moral 
philosophy. The Platonic method was an attempt to establish truth by arriving at con- 
sistency between concepts or propositions. The scientific method is an attempt to dis- 
cover truths by observing uniformities of cause and effect in the objective world. 


In the first book of The Republic, Plato has Socrates leading a 
debate on the question, What is justice? The Socratic method, as 
illustrated in this scene, is to conjure up a series of hypothetical situa- 
tions, and to ask of each of them, Would such and such conduct in 
that situation be justice? The effort aims at elimination of all con- 
ceivable cases of injustice and consequently at reaching a conclusion 
about justice by summing up the samples that remain. 

Plato’s word for this method is “dialectic.”” The more familiar 
and for general purposes synonymous word is logic. We shall gain 
practical immunity from compromising misconception if we bear in 
mind throughout this analysis that Plato’s word ‘dialectic’ was 
simply his term of confiding respect for the same mental operation 
which we now, with cautiously qualified respect, call “rationalizing.” 
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The outstanding peculiarity of the Platonic method, as compared 
with the method of modern science, is that it advances valuations in 
the minds of thinkers to the rank of ultimate criteria of the validity 
of ideas and of the merits of actions. 

Modern science would completely reverse this method. It as- 
sumes that the processes of the objective world are the ultimate test 
of the validity of mental processes, and that we must go to those ex- 
ternal processes for criteria of subjective valuations. 

Perhaps John Stuart Mill’s discussion in his Logic of the relations 
between deductive and inductive reasoning is the most clarifying 
introduction we have to the problems involved in this contrast. It 
is not in order here to canvass the question of the relative importance 
of the two methods. As Mill has shown, our minds are so made that 
we can never carry thinking very far without team work between 
the two methods. Either alone soon develops motor troubles or 
comes to a stop for lack of fuel. On the other hand, the two methods 
are sharply contrasted in principle. The Socratic, or dialectical 
method, in so far as it is able to pursue its own peculiarity, sets up 
judgments inside the minds of thinkers as the final test of truth. The 
modern or scientific method, in so far as it is able to pursue its own 
peculiarity,’ posits observable relations outside the minds of thinkers 
as the final test of truth. Accordingly there is sharp difference in 
practice between people who pin their faith to the respective 
methods. 

As an illustration, in contrast with the dialectical problem, What 
is justice? the objective scientist would assert: The real problem is, 
What kind of conduct makes for smooth running of that scheme of 
things in which we find ourselves? At best, the dialectical and sub- 
jective method can arrive only at an answer to the question, What 


t This qualifying clause calls attention to the fact that neither method can be abso- 
lutely divorced from the other. The contrast between dialectic and objectivism is in 
ratio of predominance, not in absolute exclusion. Here as elsewhere no man can serve 
two masters. To avoid a deadlock, one master must submit to the other. The following 
discussion is concerned with the differences in principle between mental processes in 
which dialectic dominates and mental processes in which objective research dominates. 
In the whole course of this discussion the danger signal must be observed: Do not 
confound philosophy with dialectic. There are modern philosophical methods which 
are as different as the most objective sociological methods from dialectic, whether 
Plato’s or any other. 
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is somebody’s opinion? At its worst, the scientific method tries to 
answer the question, What do we positively know? 

In contrast with most of the sociology of a generation ago, pres- 
ent sociology is first and foremost an attempt to be scientific, not 
dialectical. It tries to find out, not what sort of scheme of things 
would be most compatible with the stock of ideas already lodged in 
sociologists’ minds, or other people’s minds; it tries to find out, 
rather, what systems of causal relations are actually in operation in 
the objective world, which of those causal factors are within human 
control, which of them are beyond human control, and the conse- 
quent economies of human effort with reference to the controllable 
relations. 

There are two tendencies among sociologists with reference to 
classification of social theorists. One section of the sociologists prefer 
to call everybody a sociologist who has ever rationalized about social 
relations, and to rate as sociology the whole menagerie of opinions 
that have ever been held about different phases of the human lot. 
Of course, with this type of sociologists, Plato is Exhibit A in the 
sociological museum. On the other hand, some of the sociologists say 
that the line should be drawn between dialecticians, whether ancient 
or modern, and social scientists. That is, they insist that the thing 
which matters among people who are thinking about human affairs 
is not that they are all thinking about the same human affairs, but 
the way in which they are trying to pry into human affairs. There 
is the subjective way, and there is the objective way, the way of the 
speculator and the way of the scientist. The second sort of sociologist 
maintains that the line should be drawn between dialectical social 
philosophers and sociologists, so as to leave in the former category 
all those thinkers about human affairs whose method is primarily 


subjective, and so as to advertise as the finding-mark of sociologists 


the adoption of a genuinely objective method of research into human 
relations. This argument is from the standpoint of the latter type. 

Whether the criterion which we propose is generally adopted or 
not, there is this actual difference between people who try to under- 
stand human life. Some rely for their conclusions about life chiefly 
upon pictures and valuations of different aspects of life which are 
formed by organization of ideas that in various more or less fortui- 
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tous ways have lodged in the mind. Others deny that conclusions 
about life which are derived in that way are reliable, and they pin 
their faith upon systematic research into life as it exists outside the 
mind, and upon holding the ideas which the mind forms strictly ac- 
countable to external reality. People chiefly actuated by the scien- 
tific spirit are likely to have short patience with social theories that 
originate with the first type of theorist. It remains to be seen 
whether the second type of theorist can accomplish enough with the 
objective method to win general respect. 

It is initial fallacy to suppose that Plato thought of The Republic 
as either political science or sociology in the modern sense. To him 
it was an inquiry in moral philosophy, and he could conceive of no 
higher employment for the human mind. Perhaps he was right about 
that. This discussion neither assumes nor implies the contrary. 
This is the present thesis: Whatever the relative merits of dialecti- 
cal moral philosophy and sociology, they are different and should 
never be confounded. The procedure of the one is radically con- 
trasted with the procedure of the other. In one of its aspects 
sociology is a secession from dialectical moral philosophy. Sociology 
revolted not so much against the conclusions of any particular 
moral philosophy as against the belief that the methods of dialecti- 
cal moral philosophy are adequate to establish any conclusions at all. 
Dialectical moral philosophy and sociology may arrive at identical 
conclusions in certain instances. If that occurs, it will not be for the 
reason that the two apply identical methods. The present analysis, 
then, is an attempt to exhibit the radical contrast in methods. It is 
not concerned with particular conclusions reached at any time by 
either method. Plato was not embarrassed by questions about the 
relative authority of philosophy as he understood it and science as we 
understand it. To him philosophy was a system of transcendental, 
not of pragmatic values. It did not need to be vindicated by any- 
thing more tangible than a consensus of the mind’s operations, re- 
gardless of whether anything in the external, objective world corre- 
sponds to those operations. How Plato reconciled the transcendental 
and the mundane in his thinking is a philosopher’s problem which 
need not detain us. The single point that is pertinent for the sociolo- 
gist is that the thing which Plato was trying to do was a fundamen- 
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tally different thing from that which the sociologists are trying to do. 
Their aim is to contribute all they can to discovery of the ways in 
which actual causes work in the associated life of men. Their start- 
ing-point for this discovery is the fact that men are never able to be 
monads. They always act as members of groups. What is involved 
in this fact is the peculiar quest of the sociologists; and their findings 
must be synthesized with the findings of all the other kinds of re- 
searches into human relations, if a valid social science is to be 
achieved. Plato’s inquiry was of an entirely different order. It was 
virtually this: How would men conduct themselves if they ordered their 
lives in a completely logical way, my own standards of logic being 

criterion? 

In short, the Socratic or Platonic method was an attempt to 
establish truth by arriving at consistency between concepts or prop- 
ositions. The scientific method is an attempt to discover truth by 
observing uniformities of cause and effect in the objective world. 

After the foregoing paragraph was written, Professor Paul 
Shorey, who now ranks as the foremost Platonist in the United 
States, said to me, “Plato knew as well as you and I do that the ideas 
which he expressed in The Republic wouldn’t work. That is shown 
conclusively by certain passages in The Laws.’ 

Methodologically considered, social philosophy and sociology are 
as distinct from each other as wishes are from realities. This is not 
to imply that philosophy and wishes have no place in the economy 
of life. Precisely the contrary is my belief. Not to speak further of 
wishes, philosophy and science have complementary functions, but 
it is an arrest of the.proper functioning of each to confuse them. 
Their contrasted values should be understood for themselves. Nei- 
ther will be understood nor properly used if it is not clearly discrimi- 
nated from the other. In order to make the most of sociology, we 
must give full value to the radical difference of method which distin- 
guishes it from dialectical social philosophy, either ancient or modern. 

The last paragraph in Book i of The Republic pictures, as well as 
the most uncompromising pragmatist could, the futility of dialectic 
as a means of discovery. It can at most rearrange discoveries 


* The passages will be commented on in a later lecture. It is obvious also from cer- 
tain internal evidence to be cited presently, from The Republic itself. 
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already made. It may silence one of the dialecticians, but if so it 
leaves the successful debater just where he was before, as far as 
knowledge is concerned. The argument may have been conducted 
on both sides on the basis of false presumptions about facts; and 
so long as dialectic runs true to form, i.e., does not go outside itself 
to get positive knowledge, it is impotent to correct those false pre- 
sumptions about facts. 

Book i, then, is largely occupied with discussion of the contention 
of one of the company (Thrasymachus) that justice is the interest 
of the stronger (i. 347. E), with the supporting contention that in- 
justice is more profitable than justice.’ Socrates uses the argumentum 
ad hominem to such effect that his opponent is silenced. So far as 
increase of knowledge is concerned, however, Socrates confesses (i. 
354. B): 

. .. . so have I gone from one subject to another without having discovered 
what I sought at first, the nature of justice And the result of the whole 


discussion has been that I know nothing at all. For I know not what justice is, 
and therefore I am not likely to know whether it is or is not a virtue, nor can I 


say whether the just man is happy or unhappy. 


I repeat that all of this is of proper interest to the sociologist not 
in the least because of opinions expressed by either of the fictitious 
speakers, or implied as the views of Plato, the author of the fictitious 
discussion. To the sociologist this piece of literature is of prime im- 
portance chiefly as a warning to avoid a method of procedure which 
is necessarily abortive. It is a classical demonstration of the futility 
of the subjective method as a means of research. It is an exhibit of 
the impotence of dialectics for purposes of discovery, and it is a 
dramatic picture of the mental cult which the sociologists are trying 
to abandon in order to adopt a method which goes to the limit of 
men’s intellectual resources in acquiring positive knowledge. 

Analysis of the discussion in Book i reveals certain clues to im- 
portant facts connected with dialectics in general. For instance: 

First, the discussion in Book i has kept very close to the simple 
conception that justice is a relation between two individuals—parent 
or guardian and child, debtor and creditor, ruler and ruled, etc. The 

* The references in this discussion are to Jowett’s translation, Third Edition, 
Clarendon Press, 1921. 
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attempt is to put a universal content into the category “justice” by 
generalizing all conceivable aspects of such relationships. The dis- 
cussion passes on later to a larger view. 

Second, Book i adheres rather closely to a quantity conception of 
justice; i.e., justice seems to be contemplated as a measuring out of 
some good which can be estimated in units of quantity. 

The problem presented by the supposition of a promise to return 
a weapon to a man who has become insane, and would be dangerous 
to himself and others if he had it, seems to be somewhat in advance 
of the main current of debate, and must be regarded as anticipating 
a later stage in the inquiry. Its full significance for the entire dia- 
lectic does not appear at this point. 

Third, the Platonic dialectic, and every mode of rationalizing 
which operates on similar principles, employs as its chief instruments 
generalized ideas represented by abstract nouns—in this instance, 
the noun “justice.”” How is this mental structure, the concept repre- 
sented by the abstract noun, built up? Reduced to illustrative par- 
ticulars, the process is this: Someone observes cases of conduct be- 
tween persons, which conduct presents qualities that seem to be 
common to all the cases. Let us suppose that in a given instance the 
cases observed are three: (1) that of a parent toward a naughty boy; 
(2) that of a creditor toward a debtor or vice versa; (3) that of a 
ruler toward a subject. According to a standard previously lodged 
in the observer’s mind, the conduct in each of these cases seems to 
be as it should be, or right. A name is needed for that right quality 
common to all the cases. Thereupon it is agreed to call it “jus- 
tice.”” Henceforth the word “justice’’ becomes a standard of meas- 
ure for every case of conduct which the minds that have adopted 
that word associate with the quality which they have agreed to des- 
ignate by that word. In all new cases they ask the question, Does 
this action carry the quality which we have discovered in other ac- 
tions and have called justice? 

Of course the process thus reduced to its lowest terms has seldom 
come off as briefly as that. The description recapitulates a multitude 
of mental actions scattered through long periods, and participated in 
by many people, but at last precipitating the consensus represented 
by a name for a generalized judgment. 
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But now something disturbing occurs. Up to this point “justice” 
has been a relation between two persons only. The quality that 
satisfied the notion of right by which the relations between two per- 
sons were tested, is now brought again into judgment by a situation 
in which more than two persons seem to be concerned. For example, 
here is a case in which a man has robbed another, and a judge is called 
upon to do what is right, or justice, with reference to the robber. 
Here is not merely the simple relationship: 


A, the robbed 
A:B 
B, the robber 


There is the multiplication of relationships created by addition 
of C, the judge. The judge is not merely an individual C, reacting 
simply with the individuals A and B. The judge is an agent with com- 
plicated duties. He is not at liberty to act as his individual sentiments 
and standards of right and wrong prompt him toward A and B. He 
acts under a mandate from the lawmaking body to declare the law 
in such a way that the purposes of the body in making the law will 
be realized. To do what the law contemplates as justice, the judge 
must perhaps do neither what A wants, nor what B wants, nor what 
he himself wants. He must perhaps do a modified something which 
the law was intended to procure, but the precise details of which the 
law leaves within the discretion of the judge. The right action, there- 
fore, that which is to be included in the abstract noun “justice,’’ can- 
not be discovered by fitting the judge’s action into the simple mold of 
the relations between A and B. Whether he will or no, the action of 
the judge has consequences. It does not merely have form. It does 
not merely have quantity. It has causal potency, and in more than 
one direction. It may tend to make a better or worse man of either 
A or B, or both. It may tend to make the community in which they 
live a better or worse community. It may tend to make generations 
yet unborn more or less competent to promote their common inter- 
ests. Obviously a new calculus of this abstract conception, justice, is 
necessary. In our modern days we have reached the outlook, cailed 
the scientific view, that the dilemma cannot be resolved by more 
rationalizing. It must be removed by more knowledge. It is not to 
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be met by more precise comparison with primordial patterns. The 
problem can be solved only by going outside the mind, by learning 
how to trace the operation of causes in the external world, and by 
adjusting our conceptions of what ought to be to ascertained rela- 
tions of cause and effect in human affairs. 

Fourth, as I have already suggested, it is well to remind ourselves 
often that the most determined and uncompromising rationalizer on 
the one hand and scientist on the other can never absolutely dissoci- 
ate rationalizing and objective discovery. This proposition need not 
now be illustrated in detail. Methodologically considered, the differ- 
ence between rationalizing and science is a difference of priority and 
of proportion between the two elements. All human knowledge must 
be mediated by human minds. In that sense, and in the necessarily 
involved degree, human knowledge must forever be subjective. The 
aim of science is to raise objective discovery to its maximum and to 
reduce subjective construction to a minimum. 

The immediate purpose of the present review is to show that the 
Platonic dialectic moved in an intellectual orbit quite different from 
that of modern science, and quite different from that in which any 
social science must move if it aspires to become objective. 


It had been a hot afternoon, and both Thrasymachus and Soc- 
rates were rather fagged when they came to their lame and impo- 
tent conclusion. Not so with one of the younger members of the 
party. 

Glaucon, who is always the most pugnacious of men, was dissatisfied at 
Thrasymachus’ retirement; he wanted to have the battle out. So he said to me: 
“Socrates, do you wish really to persuade us, or only to seem to have persuaded 
us, that to be just is always better than to be unjust?” 

“T should wish really to persuade you,” I replied, “if I could.” 


Upon Glaucon’s blunt denial that he had been persuaded, the 
process of approaching conclusions by rearranging ideas previously 
lodged in the debaters’ minds begins over again in Book ii. 

Now I want to repeat, with all the emphasis I can command, that 
the process illustrated in The Republic has its legitimate place in the 
economy of human life. For convenience I will call it “persuasion,” 
the art of bringing ideas common to two or more minds into such 
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arrangement that they seem to enforce conclusions not previously 
admitted by one or more of the parties. Of all the conscious mental 
processes, persuasion perhaps bulks largest in human intercourse. 
Thus far it has been the chief factor in formal education of every 
sort, although it has been combined in countless forms and propor- 
tions with transference of knowledge, or at least of ideas, from more 
amply to less amply informed minds; and in later years education by 
discovery has begun to play a part in pedagogy. Persuasion is a chief 
feature of the normal process of transmitting valuations and atti- 
tudes indorsed by experience. It is a large part—not the whole— 
of the function of parents in the training of children, of all sorts of 
teachers, preachers, and leaders of every kind. 

This side of the case can hardly be stated too forcibly. On the 
other hand, it would be hard to exaggerate the contrast, as func- 
tions, between this, which for convenience I cover by the term “per- 
suasion,”’ and scientific discovery. To borrow a parallel from a dif- 
ferent sphere, intellectual persuasion is as widely separated from 
scientific discovery as economic consumption is from capitalization. 
Persuasion pure and simple, not mixed with communication of new 
knowledge, such persuasion as is illustrated in the first book of The 
Republic, has the same relation to knowledge which a twist of the 
barrel of the kaleidoscope has to the bits of glass inside. It adds 
nothing to their quantity. It merely rearranges their relations to one 
another so that they reflect the light from the outside in new forms. 

This is precisely the opposite of the scientific function, whether 
in physical or in human science. Objective science penetrates into 
unexplored relations in the objective world and assembles new 
knowledge. Opinion, whether formed or unformed, must eventually 
confirm or correct itself by assimilation of this increasing knowledge, 
not merely by contentment with turning over and over the knowl- 
edge once for all deposited in the mind’s kaleidoscope. 

The perception which I am trying to convey in these notes on 
The Republic is that there is a great gulf between the processes of 
persuasion, that is, of bare dialectic, and the processes of investiga- 
tive science. The gulf is wide, but it is not impassable. Indeed, both 
dialecticians and scientists are constantly crossing and recrossing it. 
This frequent mental migration from the territory of dialectics to 
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the territory of scientific discovery, to a certain extent blinds every- 
body to the contrast between the processes that belong on opposite 
sides of the gulf. On the one side is penetration into the unknown. 
On the other side is effort to utilize the already known. 

Plato’s Republic is among the most monumental examples of the 
latter process. As such it is among the most conspicuous specimens 
of the thing which sociologists have resolved not to do in their dis- 
tinguishing character as sociologists. They are not primarily social 
philosophers, although it has taken a generation for them to reach 
this decision. They are trying to be primarily social scientists. Their 
peculiar function is to investigate group relations which had not 
previously been explored. Whether they will be content to do that 
and nothing more, will be determined by the peculiar equipment and 
circumstances of individual sociologists. In the future as in the past, 
some of them will doubtless give more time and strength to persua- 
sion than to discovery. They will prefer to spend most of their ener- 
gy as social philosophers, and the minor portion as social scientists. 
That will not change the fact that the two functions are radically dif- 
ferent, and that the human process would end in stagnation if ade- 
quate provision were not made for constant renewal of its vitality 
through scientific discovery. 

While I was writing the last paragraph, boys under my window 
were shouting the extras that told of the verdict in a notorious 
murder case (September 10, 1924). It suggested repetition of a part 
of the foregoing in the form of a concrete illustration. One of the 
main contentions of the defense was that the death penalty is in- 
human, and ought not to be inflicted under any circumstances. It is 
in connection with this claim that the case has illustrative value for 
our present purpose. 

It is a rudimentary legal proposition that, provided there is no 
question of unconstitutionality, an argument that a given law ought 
not to be in the statute-book has no standing in court. From the point 
of view of pure reason, the judge has no right to listen to such an 
argument. It should be made to the legislature, or to the electors of 
legislators, when the question of capital punishment is an issue. The 
right or wrong of the death penalty cannot properly be in question 
as a legal matter in an Illinois court. Psychologically, as an appeal 
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to the man functioning as judge, or to the jury in case of a jury trial, 
impeachment of capital punishment as barbarous, inhuman, re- 
pugnant to the spirit of the times, etc.,is a harp of a thousand strings, 
and in the instance in mind the leading counsel for the defense 
strengthened his reputation as a skilled performer upon that instru- 
ment. 

But what is the exact scientific status of the death penalty as 
provided in the Illinois statutes? 

In the first place, let us select, as representative of all, one of the 
many reasons which have actuated legislators in enacting the death 
penalty, viz., not vengeance, not equal retribution, on the principle 
“an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” but protection of life against 
people who hold the lives of others in light esteem; in other words, 
the necessity of the death penalty as protection of other lives. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, that this is accepted 
as the one and only reason for the death penalty. The death penalty 
is enacted then by different lawmaking bodies as an expression of 
public opinion that it is the most effective deterrent of crimes against 
life. But who knows? I may believe, with counsel for the defense in 
the case before me, that the death penalty does not reduce the num- 
ber of murders. You may believe, with the legislatures of most of our 
states, and of most civilized countries, that the death penalty does 
reduce the number of murders. In either case, what has happened? 
Simpiy this: the believers in each of these contradictory doctrines 
have derived a certain body of information, and a certain collection 
of judgments about facts in general, and respond in ways of their 
own to different emotional stimuli. When these people, through their 
representatives, bring their entire subjective accumulations to bear 
upon a judgment of cause and effect in social relations, the result is 
contradictory valuations. J, and those legislators who agree with me, 
think the effect of capital punishment is so and so; you, and those 
legislators who agree with you, think it is the opposite. Neither of 
us can establish his position by proof. Each of us can at most play 
up certain things which he knows, or believes, that tend to lend 
probability to our respective views. In other words, we may perform 
the process of persuasion upon ourselves and others. That, however, 
is a tentative, provisional result. It is not scientific proof. 
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In this situation, science speaks. It says that neither party rests 
on a solid foundation. Each party expresses opinions not sustained 
by conclusive facts. The scientific procedure would be to find out 
whether it is possible to conduct an investigation, or a number of 
investigations, which would demonstrate actual tendencies resulting 
from use or disuse of the death penalty.* 

This is the point of the illustration: The position taken by the 
defense that capital punishment does not diminish the number of 
killings calls attention to the fact that in this matter, and innumer- 
able similar ones, our social practice and our social doctrines rest 
upon beliefs as to cause and effect, not upon scientifically tested 
knowledge of cause and effect. The aims of social science in general 
since 1800 have been guided more and more by the desire to exchange 
opinion for proof as the basis of our social theories and programs. 
Whether or not this exchange is feasible is a question by itself. The 
striving of the social sciences since 1800 to become as objective as 
physical science is a fact. Sociology in particular differs from dia- 
lectical social philosophy, ancient or modern, in that it is trying to 
investigate certain aspects of human relations, and to make dis- 
coveries in those matters take the place of guesses in the shaping 
of social doctrines. 

Going back to Plato, I am using The Republic as an extended 
exhibit of the contrast in method between the procedure of rational- 
izing our previously acquired body of impressions from our own and 
other people’s experiences, and the procedure now known as scientific 
research. I am pointing out that the question with which we are con- 
cerned is not whether Plato’s opinions, or any single one of his opin- 
ions, is likely to correspond in the end with the opinion which the 
most exhaustive scientific research will sanction. The Republic is 
worth the study of sociologists first and foremost as a series of illus- 
trations of how not to do it, if one is trying to reach scientifically 
attested conclusions about human relations. With certain qualifica- 
tions previously referred to, Plato’s method was the non-scientific 
method of relying for social judgments upor opinions rather than 
upon facts. Modern social science, including sociology, is directly 

* To forestall misunderstanding, I add explicitly that the illustration neither ex- 


presses nor implies my own opinion either about the death penalty in general, or about 
the verdict in a particular case. 
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contrasted with Platonic philosophy, by demanding positive knowl- 
edge rather than opinion as the guaranty of social generalizations. 

With details changed, all dialectical social philosophy, from Plato 
to William Jennings Bryan, or the Soviet despotism, or the pacifists, 
relies on a method which in principle is abhorrent to science, and 
its conclusions deserve at most the rating “important if true.” 

Sometimes rationalizing and science utter themselves in com- 
plete accord with reference to the desirability of knowledge. For 
example, Glaucon says (ii. 358. B), “To my mind the nature of 
justice and injustice have not yet been made clear. Setting aside 
their rewards and results, I want to know what they are in them- 
selves, and how they inwardly work in the soul.”’ Here a genuinely 
scientific attitude is in evidence, or what Herbert Spencer would call 
the sentiment of science, not the idea of science. Glaucon wanted to 
know the truth, but he was not within sight of the scientific concep- 
tion of how truth must be established. One of the evidences to this 
effect is his naive assumption that the truth can be arrived at about 
anything by “setting aside their . . . . results.” As we understand 
reality now, results are a part of the truth of anything. We commit 
ourselves to unreality from the start if we try to draw a line between 
anything and its results. This is merely another way of saying what 
I said before, that knowledge can never be complete in its subjective 
phases. Knowledge is one of the mind’s reactions to objects external 
to the mind. Glaucon was now challenging Socrates to another effort 
to arrive at truth, not by going out after further facts, but by some 
further turnings of their own mental kaleidoscopes. 

The sterility of the method which he was using is evident again in 
another phase of the presumption with which Glaucon prepares to 
renew the debate. He says: “I will show that all men who practice 
justice do so against their will, of necessity, but not as a good.” The 
conception behind these words is that justice is a standardized opera- 
tion, having some sort of existence in detachment from the operator, 
and appraisable by itself, not as a function of the operator. What- 
ever the content of justice may turn out to be, Glaucon’s idea of it 
was arbitrary, and so far as Socrates fell in with this arbitrary con- 
ception he allowed the discussion to become a dialectic of the non- 
existent. We may think of justice as a certain mechanical shifting 
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of ballast in social relations by performance or endurance of some 
process, or by transference of something of value; but the effect of 
introducing that aspect of justice into the debate was to convert the 
subject of discussion into an ambiguous middle term. All through 
the first book each speaker adhered rather closely to the implied 
presumption that justice is an attribute of persons made manifest in 
certain performances. This presumption is now one of the bits of 
material in the mental kaleidoscope jostling the other presumption 
for position and influence. The ring is now set for a shadow sparring- 

match between these conflicting refractions, without the slightest 
prospect that anything more productive than mental calisthenics can 
result; at least, nothing more than the persuasion of one of the par- 
ties, not new knowledge. 

Glaucon offers to “praise the unjust life to the utmost of (his) my 
power” (ii. 358. D), in order to draw out Socrates in further support 
of justice, and he begins: 

They say that to do injustice is, by nature, good; to suffer injustice, evil; 
but that the evil is greater than the good. And so, when men have both done 
and suffered injustice and have had experience of both, not being able to avoid 
the one and obtain the other, they think that they had better agree among them- 
selves to have neither; hence there arise laws and mutual covenants; and that 
which is ordained by law is termed by them lawful and just. This they affirm 
to be the origin and nature of justice; it is a mean or compromise, between the 
best of all, which is to do injustice and not be punished, and the worst of all, 
which is to suffer injustice without the power of retaliation; and justice, being 
at a middle point between the two, is tolerated not as a good, but as the lesser 
evil, and honored by reason of the inability of men to do injustice (ii. 358. E). 

Here is dialectic nearly at its weakest. To begin with, Glaucon 
exposes the flimsiness of its superstructure in the opening words, 
“they say.” In its most characteristic forms rationalizing begins with 
hearsay. “The newspaper says, —therefore,” is the most frequent 
modern specimen of the fallacy. Then the confusion grows worse 
confounded by variations of assertions in terms of the confessedly 
unknown factors “justice” and “‘injustice.’”” The propositions would 
carry more illumination if they substituted algebraic signs, so as to 
read “X is good, —X is bad.” The fact that a term of unknown 
meaning is the real subject of the different predicates would then be 
evident. When it has been confessed that the meaning of “justice,” 
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and consequently of its opposite “injustice,” is unknown, it should 
be plain that one is not saying anything when one uses those mean- 
ingless terms as subjects of affirmations. One is merely spreading a 
smoke screen. Yet this is the building-material out of which subjec- 
tive philosophies are composed. 

A little later Glaucon adds (ii. 360. D): “All men believe in their 
hearts that injustice is far more profitable to the individual than 
justice.” Waiving the fact just discussed that “‘justice”’ and “in- 
justice’’ were confessedly unknown quantities, the assertion “all men 
believe” may or may not have been true in Plato’s time. It was at all 
events unverified. Supposing it had stated a fact. It would simply 
have formulated an existing state of mind, not an objective reality, 
except as that state of mind was a reality. Believing something does 
not make it so. If it did, the earth would have been flat at Plato’s 
time. Facts ascertained meanwhile amount to a probability that it 
was not. 

All this, I repeat, is not because what Glaucon thought, or what 
Plato thought, is directly important for us now as sociologists. I am 
trying to expose the futility of the kind of thinking by which they 
came to think anything. 

In making up this case as devil’s advocate, Glaucon delivers an 
extended monologue, the most striking feature of which is repetition 
of the adjectives “just” and “unjust” in a web of words*which, as we 
have seen, simply serve to camouflage the absence of meaning. His 
brother Adeimantus comes to his support in still more vigorous asser- 
tion that injustice has inherited the earth. Between them they fur- 
nish a sample of pessimistic special pleading that might have issued 
from the same school in which Job’s comforters got their training. 

When Glaucon and his brother had come to the end of their 
word-juggling with the adjectives “just” and “unjust,’’ Socrates was 
wiser than he knew in his exclamation (ii. 361. D), “Heavens! my 
dear Glaucon, . . . . how energetically you polish them up for the 
decision, first one and then the other, as if they were two statues.” 
One of the original sins of the dialectical method is that it easily falls 
into the mode of treating all human relations as though they were so 
many statues. Human relations are never statues. They are always 
functions, and if for no other reason, that fact bankrupts the Platonic 
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dialectic as an ostensible means of increasing knowledge. Plato’s 
own use of it is merely a little more subtle than this sample which he 
has rendered so obvious that Socrates will be able to make short 
work of it. 

Socrates at once enters upon an account of how the state must 
have originated from “‘necessity, who is the mother of our invention” 
(ii. 369. C). That is, he calls to mind the diversity of human wants 
and the occasions for varieties of occupations to ratify those wants. 
He virtually anticipates all that Adam Smith said about division of 
labor, beginning in chapter i of The Wealth of Nations. Thereby he 
also to a certain extent anticipates the view of the origin of the state 
to which modern theorists tend to return after all their dallyings with 
other conceptions. Plato’s sagacity is scarcely more evident any- 
where than in this version of probabilities. 

Yet the passage is an example of persuasion, not of scientific 
demonstration. We do not even yet positively know that the state 
originated substantially as Socrates supposed. The interpretation is 
essentially hypothetical. It does not supply new knowledge. It 
simply adds a fortunate turn to the kaleidoscope of old knowledge. 
From Plato’s time until now, as the recorded history of thought 
superabundantly shows, reasoners have been able to return to the 
problem of the origin of the state, and they have not been estopped 
by conclusive knowledge from propounding theories directly con- 
trary to the one which Socrates expounded. Our constant refrain is 
that dialectic can prove nothing except temporary compatibilities of 
mental images. To what extent these mental images and their ad- 
justments have their counterparts in the objective world, other pro- 
cesses than those of dialectic must determine. In general we apply 
the name “science” to those processes on which we rely for the near- 
est approaches to proof which our minds have been able to gain. 
These scientific processes invert the ratio of the subjective to the 
objective factors which is the rule in dialectical processes. 

There is delicious humor, whether intended or not intended by 
Plato, in the suddenness of the transformation of the two brothers 
from the character of irreconcilable agnostics into that of pliant 


disciples accepting everything the master says. There is another 
reminder of Adam Smith, and even of Polonius, in the tactics by 
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which Socrates leads his young friends ovt of their denunciatory 
temper toward the established order. Smith tried to be an economic 
radical. He started to reconstruct economic justice in terms of labor. 
Then he gave himself to further contemplation of British institu- 
tions, with the result that he found himself unable to imagine human 
society resting upon any other adequate foundation than the ortho- 
dox “land, labor, capital.” 

Socrates adroitly extemporizes that process in the minds of his 
two interlocutors. He draws a series of mental crayon pictures of 
Athenian society idealized as a functioning whole, culminating in the 
ruling class with the more ingratiating name “guardians.” Employ- 
ing analogies of watch-dogs, both savage and faithful, Socrates com- 
mends the like qualities in men who are to be “guardians.”’ By skil- 
ful logical legerdemain he produces the illusion that the necessity of 
such qualities harmonized in guardians gives the actuality of them. 
Therefore, presto! the Athenian system is a pretty good system after 
all, the operation of it is justice in the concrete. Which was to be 
proved! 

In fact, nothing has been proved. There has been clever play 
upon the valuations in stock in the minds of the negative debaters, 
and things which they knew before have been made to take on a look 
contrasted with their previous aspect. In other words, not discovery 
but persuasion. 

Incidentally Socrates suggests establishment of censorship over 
the education of children destined to become “guardians”’ (ii. 377. 
C), and he gives illustrations of the sort of moral and theological 
instruction which he would deal out to future rulers. Jewish syna- 
gogue or Puritan conventicle, in the palmiest days of either, could 
hardly have taught more conservative and disciplinary doctrine, but 
it consists so obviously of pure opinion, it rests so evidently only on 
the fact that Socrates thinks so, that it has the effect of anticlimax, 
and a drop of the argument into undisguised dogmatism. All sem- 
blance of search for knowledge, as we understand that phrase today, 
has disappeared. 

The book (ii) ends with eight pages of theology as completely 
speculative as any of the fabrications of the medieval scholastics. 

In spite of their advance notice that they were arguing contrary 
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to their own beliefs, the two brothers were incredibly easy converts 
from their opposition. This, however, is a trifle. They served as a 
literary device to assist in the presentation of Plato’s philosophy of 
the ruling or “guardian” class. He has not announced his main 
doctrine yet, but we may say that he has made Socrates argue thus 
far to the effect that justice is the manner of life in a state regulated 
by an ideally wise and loyal “guardian” class. With this as a pre- 
sumption, he proceeds in Book iii to inquire what would be the ideal 
education for such a class. And we must note that soldiers seem to be 
numerically the chief element in this class. Except in numbers, their 
place in Plato’s fancy was more nearly like that of the German army 
up to 1918 than like that of the army in any other modern system. 

Book iii is a discussion of the pedagogy best adapted to the train- 
ing of “guardians,” most of whom must be soldiers, the basic constit- 
uent in whose personal equation must be courage. 

There is wonderful shrewdness on exhibit in this whole passage. 
Knowledge of probable mental cause and effect under certain condi- 
tions is abundantly in evidence. But those conditions have only a 
hypothetical existence. A modern student of pedagogy might well 
read this book for stimulation of his interest in educational problems. 
A modern student of sociology could hardly fail to get from the book 
some sharpening of his perception that, for better and for worse, 
education and civic life are correlates. To go to The Republic, how- 
ever, for scientific pedagogy or sociology would be like taking a long 
trip into a farming region to find a haymow in which to hunt for a 
needle, instead of buying an assortment of needles in the shop next 
block which is stocked with such goods. 

With primary reference then to the development of courage in 
“guardians,”’ and subsidiary reference to other necessary qualities, 
Socrates begins by drawing inferences from the latter part of Book 
ii about the sort of theological material that should be used or ex- 
cluded in education, especially poet-lore, etc., about death and the 
hereafter, together with legendary material about the character of 
the gods. After disposing of this subject, Socrates points out that 
the next topic in logical order would be what should be taught about 
men. Since, however, the answer to that question depends upon the 
nature of justice, which must remain undecided until later in the in- 
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quiry, discussion of what “guardians” should be taught about men 
must also be postponed (iii. 392. A-C). The discourse then treats in 
succession of literary style, including dramatic imitation of virtue and 
vice; melody and song; and lastly gymnastics, which Plato would 
prescribe more rigorously than most modern trainers. 

Having decided that the process of education is to be conducted 
by means of the material discussed under the foregoing heads, Soc- 
rates turns to the question, Who are to be rulers and who subjects 
(iii. 412. C)? 

By a rapid process of selection, he decides (1) “there can be no 
doubt that the elder must rule the younger’”’ (Joc. cit.) ; (2) “the best 
of these must rule’’; (3) “they must be those who have most of the 
character of guardians’; (4) they must be sifted by a period of 
probationary service, to discover who have the staunchest convic- 
tions that the interest of the state must be the rule of their lives 
(iii. 413. C). 

Then Socrates produces the masterpiece of his pedagogy, in the 
shape of what he calls the “royal lie” (iii. 414. C) to be impressed 
upon “guardians”’; viz., that they were specially fashioned by nature 
for guardianship; and upon the citizens a counsel of perfection as to 
the duty of a practice of eugenics, which is pictured in terms of 
metals of graded value. 

All this is with the aim of furnishing the state with real “guardi- 
ans” who will be watchdogs, not wolves (iii. 416. A). 

But the upshot of all the discussion is that Socrates is not very 
confident that in practice his ideal education would insure ideal 
“guardians.” He confesses (iii. 416. C), “I am much more certain 
that true education, whatever that may be (!) will have the greatest 
tendency to civilize and humanize them in their relations to one 
another and to those under their protection.” 

And while Socrates is not sure that he knows how to map out an 
education that will supply the state with ideal “guardians,” he 
throws in for good measure some miscellaneous specifications as to 
the desirable character and manner of their life (iii. 416. C ff.): 

And not only their education, but their habitations, and all that belongs to 


them, should be such as will neither impair their virtue as guardians, nor tempt 
them to prey upon other citizens. Any man of sense must acknowledge that. 
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.... Then now let us consider what will be their way of life, if they are to realize 


‘4 our ideal of them. In the first place, none of them should have any property of 
. his own, beyond that which is absolutely necessary; neither should they have a 
id ‘, private house or store closed against anyone who has a mind to enter; their pro- 
id visions should be only such as are required by trained warriors, who are men of 

temperance and courage; they should agree to receive from the citizens a fixed 
d . rate of pay, enough to meet the expenses of the year and no more; and they will 
i go to mess and live together like soldiers in a camp. Gold and silver we will tell 
: them that they have from God; the diviner metal is within them, and they have 
s . therefore no need of the dross which is current among men, and ought not to 

pollute the divine by any such earthly admixture; for that commoner metal has 
Cy) been the source of many unholy deeds, but their own is undefiled. And they 
t alone of all the citizens may not touch or handle silver or gold, or be under the 
e same roof with them, or wear them, or drink them. And this will be their salva- 
f tion, and they will be the saviors of the state. But should they ever acquire 
; homes or lands or moneys of their own, they will become housekeepers and 
P husbandmen instead of guardians, enemies and tyrants instead of allies of the 


S other citizens; hating and being hated, plotting and being plotted against, they 

will pass their whole life in much greater terror of internal than of external 
enemies, and the hour of ruin, both to themselves and to the rest of the state, 
will be at hand. For all which reasons may we not say that thus shall our state 
be ordered, and that these shall be the regulations appointed by us for our 
guardians concerning their houses and all other matters? 


This is a favorable point for repetition of my reasons for referring 
to Plato at all. 

The Republic is one of the most famous books in the world. 

The Republic discusses relations of men in society. 

Sociology used to be called “‘the science of society.’”’ Hence many 
sociologists have inferred that The Republic is among the most im- 
portant of sociological documents. 

My contention is that The Republic is sociologically important, 
but in the negative sense. It is important as a lurid illustration of 
what sociology is trying not to be. Sociology has found itself in the 
United States as a conscious and studied attempt to be something 
that The Republic is not. If subject-matter determines the boundaries 
of sciences, then The Republic and sociology must be classed together. 
If method is the chief test of sciences, then sociology and The Republic 
are as far apart as mechanics from magic. 
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STUDIES IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Ill. THE PROBLEMS OF A NATIONAL CHURCH 
BEFORE 1860 
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Lewis Institute 


ABSTRACT 


The Christianity of the eighteenth century did not allow the logic of a creed to 
interfere seriously with integration and union within Christian society. It was the nine- 
teenth century, and the social situation therein, which gave the confessional principle an 
important social function once more. The wants of primary groups, the inherent inter- 
ests of the religious group of a church in the presence of rivalry and conflict with its 
neighbors, the rise of revolutionary radicalism—all militated against the pragmatic 
social rationalism of an older generation or tradition. The religious a priori of a creed 
begins to dominate the logic of the social process again. In view of the fact that religion 
is the “earlier situation,” religious synergism and religious fundamentalism affect the 
political sphere. They are a cause as well as an effect. 


The Germans of the eighteenth century owe their organization 
as a separate culture group in America, the conservation of their 
societal technique, as we have seen, to German Protestantism. The 
German Lutherans were organized as a separate religious group by 
H. M. Muehlenberg; the Germans of the Reformed church by 
M. Schlatter; the German Mystics by Zinzendorf and others. 
Thus it was the Christianity of the eighteenth rather than the six- 
teenth century which entered as the religious element in the situa- 
tion. The Pietistic tradition of Halle had weakened the sectionalism 
of the Augsburg creed; that of the Reformed church had been tem- 
pered by the Heidelberg catechism and the Palatine tradition of 
church fellowship, and the Mystics were ever willing to be united in 
the spirit.’ An intersocial element was the cultural affinity between 

* See article II of this series. Schmauck, “History of the Lutheran Church in 
Pennsylvania,” Pennsyloania German Soc. Pub., Vol. XI. Kraushaar, Verfassungsfor- 
men(1911),p. 224. J. H. Dubbs, The Reformed Church, pp. 152-54, 260-66, 112. Bente, 
“American Lutheranism,” St. Louis Concordia (1919). Chr. O. Kraushaar, Verfassungs- 
formen (1911). Deutscher Kirchenfreund (1848-56). Lutheran Church Review. Lehre und 
Wehre. Der Lutheraner. W. J. Spaeth. Mann. J. W. Richard, Confessional History. 
Mann, Lutheranism in America (1857), H. Mann, Life and Times of Muehlenberg. 

Bente gives an exhaustive survey of the policies and practices, doctrinal and other- 
wise, in his excellent survey. His studium has saved consulting further sources for the 
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Germans and Germans, for Germans, Lutheran and Reformed, were 
both farmers or small townsmen. The primary intrasocial element 
was the mores of the primary group of sixteenth-century peasants. 
The colonial situation at large also demanded fellowship; what the 
whole situation called for was a rational societal technique for the 
“be ye united.” Thus the pragmatic fact of functional worth deter- 
mined at the outset the more or less of creed: the decisive consider- 
ation was whether it worked. The unconcern of the eighteenth 
century in the presence of history, if it needed illustration, could be 
documented from religion. Conrad Weiser, for instance, born a 
Lutheran, joined the Reformed, became a convert to Ephrata, and 
later returned to the Reformed. The decisive element in limiting 
this pragmatism, as we have seen, was the inherent interest of the 
German settlement group, the mind of the peasant and burgher.* 
The want of this cultural group: solidarity, economic mutualism, 
became the inherent interest of its organized Christianity, and vice 
versa. The doctrinal rigorism of a fighting Lutheran was as subversive 
to a weak group as the unprincipled loper or the rationalist. It set 
the limits to Pietism itself. Thus the normative element came to be 
in the social convenience of organization and communal constitution. 
Within the religious group there could be evangelical liberty of judg- 
ing for themselves;3 the a priori of creed could rest in abeyance as 
long as the a priori of custom remained unchallenged within the 
cultural group. Creed was no formidable obstacle to Genossenschaft 
where there was a basis of cultural Gemeinschaft. 

Thus it is obvious that the religious a priori of social synergism, 
the “be ye united,” had become a stronger force than the “be ye 
separate,” the religious principle of sectionalism. Its synergism, 
then, was the strength or the weakness of the church of the Pennsyl- 


limited purpose of this paper. A mere sketch was here intended of a social situation with 
which the fundamentalists (to be treated later in full) were taking issue, from which 
they learned, and by which they were influenced through counter-imitation. The lan- 
guage question will also be treated separately. 

* Discipline: Dubbs, p. 111. Schmauck, of. cit., p. 343. Halle, Nachr., I, 149, 386. 

* Dubbs, of. cit., p. 92. Schmauck, of. cit., pp. 261, 274, 283-84. 

Bente, I, 110-13. 
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vania Germans. It was the strength of the Lutheran church before 
1850. 

This synergism enabled the Lutheran church to gain momentum 

by serving the inherent interests of one cultural group and gaining 
prestige with others." The border between the Lutheran and the 
English churches was indistinct, and only toward the end of his 
career did Muehlenberg’s synergism stop short of pulpit fellowship 
with the Methodists. It enabled the Lutheran church to drop its 
paternalistic societal technique which was not suited to the social 
situation, and follow in its constitutions Calvinistic models which 
were. 
The New York Ministerium, which was rationalistic, could adopt 
the constitution of that of Pennsylvania, which was not; the absence 
of any reference to the Augsburg Confession did not prevent a con- 
stituent group here from considering itself part of a larger Lutheran 
whole.? Such creed opportunism favored both concentration of 
power with the central bodies and local autonomy in matters of 
faith. It facilitated expansion.$ 

For such expansion and further fellowship the Reformation 
Jubilee of 1817 furnished the occasion, the parallel tendency toward 
unionism in Germany, a model. Funds came from Germany, en- 
couragement from everywhere to a church which decided that 
“Luther and Calvin agreed on all points with the exception of one 
which was of minor importance.” For a time it seemed as if the heir 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the General Synod of the 


*See Article II. Bente, I, 36, 90, 136. Peter Muehlenberg had sworn to the 
thirty-nine articles. 

21792: Bente, I, 40. 

3 Bente, IT, 90-91; I, 103, 216. What is true here of the Pennsylvania Synod is true 
of the other state synods with the exception of Tennessee (1820), the first one to revolt 
against doctrinal laxity and the inroad of the English language, as well as the “central- 
ization of power” in the proposed constitution of the General Synod. Bente, I, 148, 173, 
197. The initiative toward interstate federation into a general synod came from the 
synods of Pennsylvania and North Carolina. For its constitution, its unionism (irre- 
spective of doctrinal differences), see Bente, II, 19; for its doctrinal basis down to 1864, 
Bente, II, 39, 42, 43. “Prior to 1864 the General Synod as such was not committed to 
the Augsburg Confession constitutionally,” Bente, II, 38. Origins of its unionism, 
Jacob’s History, p. 364. “Nothing more than the realization of Zinzendorf’s dream of 
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Lutheran Church in America,’ had solved the problem of a religious 
synthesis between East and West, a social synthesis between frontier 
and city, the problem of organized Protestantism itself. Its leaders 
planned an apostolic Protestant union, and in 1846 its guiding gen- 
ius, Professor S. S. Schmucker, was given cheerful credit for the 
initiative in the organization of the Evangelical Alliance at London.? 
Nor was Professor Schaff, the leading spirit of the Reformed church, 
opposed to this principle. To him, as late as 1857, America seemed 
to be destined to become “‘the phoenix grave of all European church- 
es and sects, of Protestantism and Romanism.”* In the light of its 
activities in recent years, the General Synod cannot be called a 
slacker in contributing its bit to the fulfillment of this prophecy.‘ 

Of course, it was said by a prominent member of the church itself 
that ‘‘a large body of men in our church have no knowledge of her 
history, no sympathy with her doctrine, no idea of her true character, 
and whose conception of the church is that of a kind of mongrel 
Methodistic Presbyterianism.” It was also said by others that it was 
a concoction of rationalism and sentimentalism.’ But stressing the 
American spirit to be that of fellowship, that organ of the church, 

* Unionism: According to Synod of Pennsylvania constitution, revision of 1841, 
par. 17, ministers of the Evangelical church of Prussia, Baden, and other countries of 
Germany (i.e., coming from the United church) were to be treated like those of the 
Lutheran state churches. Kraushaar, op. ci#., p. 253. Secession of East Pennsylvania 
Synod, 1842. Protest against this “discrimination against American pastors in favor of 
European,” ibid., p. 255. (European pastors so specified could be refused admission by 
a two-thirds majority. American pastors and all others needed a two-thirds majority 
for admission.) Kraushaar, op. cit., p. 256. This provision is dropped with the constitu- 
tion of 1867. Bente, I, 15-16, 40, 42, 45, 136, 5-7, 36, 7-8, 13-14, 58. 

That the unionism in Prussia cut a wide breach into the walls of the church through 
which the rationalists entered, see Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung (1856); also J. Mueller, 
“Die Union,” Kirchenfreund (1856), pp. 210-14. The Kirchenfreund is always in very 
close touch with unionist or anti-unionist tendencies in Germany. 

General Synod Statistics, 1,823: 900 churches, 175 ministers, 24, 794 communi- 
cants, 208 Congregational schools; 1843: 424 pastors, 1,374 congregations, 146, 343 
communicants (Bente, I, 95-96). 

Compare Muehlenberg’s position. Lutheran Church Review, January 13, 1888. 
Bente, I, 73, 84-91. 

? Bente, II, 63 ff. 

3 Bente, II, 58. 

4 Bente, II, 1-11; also A. R. Wentz, The Lutheran Church (1923). 

5 Bente, II, go-g1. Bente, II, 93 (1885, 1906). 
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the Lutheran Observer, found adequate compensation in the mission, 
“to open the blind eyes and to convert our Teutonic people from the 
letters of its language and customs to the light and to the liberty of 
this Bible-loving, Sabbath-keeping, water-drinking, church-going, 
and God-fearing country.” The church began early with the adop- 
tion of the English language, the acknowledgment and toleration of 
the lodges, and proceeded in its fellowship with the sects." 

If the church had sloughed off the doctrinal rigorism of the six- 
teenth century,” it could make up by introducing the anxious seat as 
a “lever of Archimedes, which, by the blessing of God, can raise our 
German churches to that degree of respectability in the religious 
world which they ought to enjoy.’? So strong was at one time the 
rush in that direction that mourners had to be asked to withdraw 
from the church into the parsonage so that the synod might proceed 


* Bente, II, 81. 

2 Tennessee. First opposition to the General Synod and secession Synod of North 
Carolina. Bente, I, 198 ff. Attitude of Tennessee toward creed and history, elements of the 
Augsburg creed, and symbols which Synod of North Carolina rejected. Bente, I, 119- 
31, 198 (the Heuckels). The unionism of North Carolina is that of Shober, a Moravian. 

Creed: Synodal-vereinigung Creed, 1748 (Pennsylvania Synod, VI, par. 2, Ministe- 
rial Order 1781, documentary history of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium o/ 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1898). Liability of ministry to the symbolic books given up 
in revision of 1792 (Kraushaar, op .cit., p. 245). Revision of 1867. Admission of confession 
to all the synods of the Lutheran church, synodical order, par. 11. In modern synodica! 
constitutions Creed basis of 1864 of the districts of the General Synod (Kraushaar, 
ep. cit., p. 399). ““The synodical order of the General Synod has no confessional para- 
graph,” but unchanged Augsburg Confession is the proper foundation of the Synod. If 
part of a member community repudiates it, the remaining part of the corporation is 
recognized as a legitimate member (Kraushaar, of. cit., p. 400). For the influence of 
creed, orthodoxy, on synergistic practice, attitude toward altar and pulpit community, 
mixed communities, Methodists, secret societies, Turners, Socialists, and freethinkers, 
see Kraushaar, oP. cit., p. 400. But for the actual practice in disregard of constitutional 
limitations, see Bente: controversial problems, Bente, II, 115-17; history and fate of 
the general platform, Bente, II, 93-117; attitude of General Synod toward, Bente, II, 
117-30; later disruptions, Bente, II, 130-45. 

3 New measures: Bente, II, 87. Revivalism: influence on constitutions, North 
Carolina (Kraushaar, op. cit., p. 276); on Tennessee Synod, ibid., p. 289. General reac- 
tion vs. autonomy of the community in favor of synodical power, tightening of con- 
fessional bond, group integration, and increased sectional consciousness (Kraushaar, 
op. cit., p. 294). Cause of doctrinal disputes, Bente, I, 131-34; sketch of early history, 
Bente, I, 77; description “worse than whiskey,” see Kirchliche Mitteilungen (1843), 
Nos. 2 and 5. In the General Synod, reaction sets in against in 1845, but 1875 seasons 
of quickening; in 1881, synod for catechization. 
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with business. Unfortunately, with the coming of the “new meas- 
ures,” the parochial schools began to languish. If some people came 
in by way of the anxious seat, others, by the sawdust trail, straggled 
out of the German fold. They became domesticated to a different 
Christianity from that of their fathers, socialized through a different 
set of religious exercises from those that Muehlenberg had brought 
from Halle. They became agitated to put themselves in harmony 
with their social universe otherwise than in terms of the older re- 
ligious sanctions thereof. They became accustomed to respond to a 
new type of leadership and go with a different crowd." The first 
grumbling against the liberalism of the “new measures,” therefore, 
came, as in the eighteenth century, from those constituent groups of 


* Language: German, Ebenezer, until 1824 (Bente, I, 20). 1827, petitions on the 
language question. After 1828, English growing (Bente, I, 150-52). Tennessee Synod 
committed to the German language (Bente, I, 161). Germans and English do not get 
along together. New York, 1774 (Bente, I, 37). English church organized 1804; goes into 
the Episcopalian fold 1810 (Bente, I, 38). Braune, Belehrungen (1828), for statistics of 
transition. Immigrants very few join the English churches; slow to form new social 
connections (Morris, Fifty Years, pp. 375-89; Kraushaar, passim). Transition from 
German to English means transition to an English-speaking church, or complete isola- 
tion, G. Fritschel, Geschichte, I, 35; letter of Falckner, 1702). Trinity Congregation, 
St. Louis first constitution (par. 14). Later, by-laws (par. 7) becomes a new model after 
1850 (Kraushaar, op. cit., p. 255). Difference of language as synodical organ cause of 
secession of East Pennsylvania Synod. Pennsylvania Synod had limited itself to one 
language, ibid., p. 255. Revision of 1792, amendment (1805): Ministerium commits 
itself to the German language as official synodical language; concerning English congre- 
gations, treatment thereof, see Kraushaar, of. cit., p. 252. Valid until 1841. Model 
constitution for daughter synods, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, 
and West Pennsylvania. General influence of this constitution, Kraushaar, op. cit., p. 
252. With Constitution of 1867, Synod becomes bilingual (ibid., p. 256). Missouri 
(II, 7), makes sole use of German language in synodical meetings, condition of member- 
ship (I, 2): “Amtssprache soll die Deutsche sein und bleiben.” German predominat- 
ing, New York, Man. Nebraska (C) (S.K.) Wart. Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Ohio Buff. Iowa, Imm. Jeh. for those who only accept communities and pastors with 
service in English, see Kraushaar, op. cit., p. 401. 

Peculiarities of German language congregations pointing toward creed: heteroge- 
neous in origin, mixed element coming from all parts of Germany, no likemindedness, 
outside influences; personality of pastor counts for more than church constitution; petty, 
quarrelsome, miserly (abundant evidence). 

Inherent interest of the group and church; uniform creed acknowledged in constitu- 
tion and sworn to would eliminate quarrels and lawsuits; definite and uniform constitu- 
tional provisions; definite relative delimitation of rights; get the women interested. 
German parochial independentism and sectionalism is a fright. Kirchenfreund (1856), 
Pp. 96-101. 
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the General Synod which had a larger element of Germans. New 
measures were a language sectional issue; underneath there was the 
domestic Methodism of the family farm militating against the meth- 
odism of emotional religion. On the surface, the objections of the new 
immigration were concentrated upon the centralization of power in 
the General Synod, upon its synergism, its new measures, its doctri- 
nal laxity. 

A new principle of group centrism, a principle around which a 
general will could remain integrated, was wanted. The consensus 
had to be rationalized anew. The religious group owed its existence 
to the fact that it had identified itself with a real want of a culture 
group. If it had outgrown the language sectionalism of that group, 
it needed to endear itself to that group in some new way. Its own 
inherent interest continued to coincide with some of the wants of 
that group. 

The trail that led to the camp meeting of the Methodist or Bap- 
tist churches had led through the jungle. First came a period of cul- 
tural attrition in the wilderness. A generation grew up which, if it 
had no creed, knew no church; if it had no parochial school, it had 
no language; a generation which spoke neither German nor English. 
Utterly inarticulate, it understood only what came from the flesh. 
When its gregarious instinct, its Eros, drove it to seek human fellow- 
ship on a higher plane, the mourners’ bench was the logical medium 
for a new spiritual experience, the weird sounds of a revival some- 
times the only available expression thereof. Such new measures, if 
they did release a new man, as has been suggested, did not lead back 
to the old church. But the ministers of the new dispensation did not 
always play the game fairly. In the beginning at least, muscular 
Christianity sometimes hit below the belt. But even with the com- 
petition for souls altogether fair in its means, the Lutherans of the 
General Synod were handicapped. Their traditional technique was 
indoctrination. But here was a situation in which they had forgotten 
their doctrines, and if they had not forgotten the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, they had lost the language and ‘‘meaning”’ thereof. In such a 
situation the new churches of the many. camp-grounds proved dan- 
gerous rivals. The Archimedic lever worked the other way. In the 
struggle for a status and for power, its synergism had helped—in the 
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struggle for converts it was bound to leave the Lutheran church at 
a disadvantage in the presence of more powerful rivals. Time was 
against it. 

The situation pointed in the direction of the immigrant, and the 
new Germans pointed in the direction of a creed as the logical princi- 
ple of group centrism for the Lutheran church. Furthermore, they 
came to be very positive in that direction. Creed Gemeinschaft with 
them was a condition of church fellowship and Genossenschaft. 
Their faith, their Christianity, had been rationalized within the 
meaning of a creed; thus far rationalism, humanism, had done its 
work in a European German city of God, whose rational principle of 
socialization is indoctrination.’ In a creed, then, the new Germans 
would seek a charisma that meant salvation in the promised land. 
This much the fathers of the General Synod realized full well. In a 
letter to Germany it was intimated, in 1845, that the immigrants 
must not set up a new German church on American soil, that they 
might join with a good conscience the General Synod. A creed, then, 
acceptable to both Germans and Americans, the General Synod must 
have. It began to admit that “external organic union is not an end 
per se divine.” The intrasocial as well as the intersocial process now 
prompted a search for a creed principle of unity, as well as union 
within the Lutheran church. But while it was admitted that “all 
endeavors at union which disregarded the divine norm of Christian 
fellowship are anti-scriptural,” to Americans that divine norm lay 
not in tradition. They would accept the Bible as the fundamental 
law of their church, but not history as normative nor the precedents 
thereof as binding. Sailing into a great future ‘‘on the wings of the 
morning,” they looked ahead, but not back. They looked around, 
thought, and found the majority principle of consensus. It might 
work in religion. Why should not a working majority of Lutherans 
in America count for more than a few dead ones in Germany? Their 
attitude toward history can perhaps be characterized by this: ‘““We 
can do as well, nay, better, than those who have lived three hundred 
years ago. We are standing on the shoulders of a giant and can see 
farther than he. An intelligent Sunday-school child has a clearer in- 
sight into the plan of salvation than John the Baptist, the greatest 


* Bente, II, passim; also Wentz, pp. 135, 163-64. 
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of prophets.” Thus the Lutheran church of the General Synod was 
ready to make history; its leaders were, in 1855." 

Their generous spirit of fellowship had accommodated some Mo- 
ravians, welcomed to its pulpit the Methodist spellbinders, clasped 
to its heart the surly Calvinists, been proud to hobnob with the 
Episcopalians, received as brethren elements of the Reformed church; 
deistic rationalism had come in through the German language in 
New York and North Carolina, and through the English language 
elsewhere.? To make the Germans feel at home, the Lutheran church 
could even stand definitely committed to the Augsburg Confession 
and its symbols. That is the meaning of the Definite Platform of 
1855.3 

It would have been better if the Augsburg Confession had not 
thus come back. For if it was a concession to the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century and to the Germans, the Definite Platform was also 
an ultimatum. It was a bar sinister to the European fundamentalism 
of the sixteenth. It was meant to be an American confession of faith. 
It was understood to be an appeal to reason. It showed what Ameri- 
can religious rationalism and Calvinism had done to the Augsburg 
Confession, to Lutherdom, and to the Germans. 

To the pious immigrants it revealed what they had long suspect- 
ed, that the American attitude toward history was out of date, pre- 
sumption tainted with rationalism, American religion behind the 
time. 

For American religion within the parish of the Lutheran church, 
the Definite Platform, like the Compromise of 1850 elsewhere, marks 

* Definite Platform Controversy: Spaeth, I, 347, 175; Jacob’s History, p. 436; 
Bente, II, 98-101; 111-34, 145, 154-55, 175. Attitude of the Liberals toward history: 
Bente, II, 203-4. 

?Unionism 1817, Shober. Jubilee Book. Nothing to prevent union between 
Episcopalians, Methodists, and Baptists (Bente, I, 121-22; Spaeth; Krauth, pp. 1, 323; 
Bente, II, 20-21). 

Rationalism: Into North Carolina from Helmstad (Bente, I, 121-22); into New 
York, Quitman’s Catechism (1814), published with consent of Synod, denies deity and 
atonement of Christ (Quitman studied under Semler). Report from Halle in 1875 
(swine), Bente, I, 98-99. 

3 Creed, why we need one: Jacob’s History, p. 361; 1829 pastoral letter points to 
a need of creed against socinianism (Bente, II, 33). Absence means weakness. Attitude 
toward negative; not binding on conscience. Maryland and Virginia Synod (Bente, 
I, 145). 
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the passing of the old régime. It is the passing of the eighteenth 
century, of Pietistic Christianity, of Liberalism, of an older religious 
rationalism with a pragmatic use of history. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the lion of rationalism and the lamb of Pietism had laia down 
together. Both the religious man and the natural man had seen in 
the laws of nature as discoverable by empirical reason the revelation 
of the divine law. They had hoped to derive therefrom a principle 
of law and order acceptable to both. The new generation would seek 
in history a guiding principle and norm. Luther’s conception of 
natural law came back. History came back to confound science, and 
“beneath the metaphysical ice-cap had always glowed the historical 
mind.’ Original sin came back. Between the peasant, the state, and 
the rationalist, between those three a new social situation had arisen, 
which made impossible the old response to a “be ye united.” Re- 
ligion was called upon to rationalize its ‘‘be ye separate” once more.” 

History came back in the guise of religion. The question here is 
why American Lutherans educated at Princeton, or owing their edu- 
cation to the apprenticeship system of Muehlenberg, did not see 
farther than they actually did. The giant on whose shoulders they 
were standing was an American religious rationalism. Whether they 
could do justice to the inherent interest of the Lutheran church with 
what little knowledge of its history they had was at least a question. 
One interest of this church lay in the continuity of its history: in 
the consciousness thereof in the minds of Lutherans abroad finding 
its way into the minds of its leaders in America. One element of 
superpersonality lay here, in continuity, and continuity as a reality 
of living minds was in Europe and came from there. In Europe it 
was a function which had become an organ. To European Lutherans 
their church, together with other heavenly bodies, would have to 
hum along “in Bruderspharen Wetigesang’’ indeed, but ancient music, 
sacred music, historical music it would have to be, not man-made 
music—not so that they knew it, at least. That music, or put it in 
terms not of the romantic but of the rationalistic age—that law of 

* See Lord Acton’s Historical Essays and Studies, especially pp. 347, 348, 362, 387; 
“The Germans in the nineteenth century preferred the simplicity of resistless cause 
to the confused conflict of free wills.” See also ibid., p. 368. 

*See also Dodd, Cotton Kingdom, pp. 53, 103, 117; Becker, Declaration of 
Independence, pp. 79, 216, 248, 256. 
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gravitation—was a function of European history, of the understand- 
ing thereof engendered by the social situation therein. But here 
American Christians were making this brother-sphere roar in unison 
with the roaring forties. Its superpersonality revolted against this 
performance; at least the men who came and saw with the eyes of 
Europe—they did. To them a church was an institution, and about 
institutions German historical romanticism had its own notions. One 
of those notions was that there are institutions and institutions, that 
the state is the state and the church is the church. The American 
church, on the other hand, had ceased to be the one without being 
entirely the other. American Christianity and rationalism looked 
dangerously alike to newcomers. It was also revolutionary. 

But from the inherent interest of superpersonalities and institu- 
tions, this brings us back to the social situation in the realm of 
mortals. For whether in a dynamic universe institutions may harmo- 
nize, that all depends upon the behavior of mortals. But in Europe 
the decisive situation was Sturm und Drang: the counter-revolution. 

A new consciousness of difference between the living had here 
engendered a new consciousness of kind with the dead; hence the 
new history as a decisive element in the situation between personali- 
ties and superpersonalities in America and elsewhere. 

Concerning the social situation among the living which condi- 
tioned the ‘‘be ye separate,” it must be said that the Cain’s mark of 
the outlaw was on the European rationalist. The “swine that had 
been uprooting the Garden of Christ in Germany”’ in the eighteenth 
century had complicated the problem of group-cohesion in America 
in spite of the early vigilance of the Pennsylvania Ministerium. In 
the present social situation he is the original sinner. American ra- 
tionalists had started a revolution by seeking a precedent therefor, 
and then agreed with their Christian brethren upon a day of prayer 
as the proper way to open proceedings. European revolutionists 
were remembered for other deeds. Their mimicry was not so social, 
and by 1850 there could be no fellowship between German rational- 
ists and German believers. No fellowship with liberals where Liber- 
alism meant war to the church, if not to religion. 

In America the situation was even worse for German Christians. 
The freethinking Germans in exile were fiercely aggressive. With 
the wrath of baffled purpose, the suppressed desire of their loneliness, 
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these Arabs of the cultural desert haunted the few oases, swooped 
down upon any German congregation that they could find. In 
Europe they would “strangle the last king with the entrails of the 
last priest.” In America they thought nothing of shooting at a 
window behind which they suspected a cardinal in Cincinnati, or of 
shying bricks in the direction of a priest in Milwaukee. They 
harassed cruelly the faithful. People who were so lonesome by the 
waters of the new Babylon that they wept at the sound of a Missis- 
sippi steamer bell (it suggested the chimes of the good communal 
life), were here met by their own kin with jibes at their abiding 
faith. They were hurt the more cruelly for the fact that those jibes 
came in the only language that they could understand and in terms 
of satire which they could not. There could be no peace with Amalek. 

In resence of the frightful preparations of those rationalists 
for theiy millennium, Protestants in Germany and Lutherans, in par- 
ticular,’ who are “by nature conservative,” had long been uneasy; 
especially disturbed for the fact that even as in America, rationalism 
had been discovered in the fold of the church itself, working havoc 
with the consensus within as well as without. They were revolu- 
tionizing theology itself; they had carried the war into Africa. No 
wonder Christians were again asking themselves, “What must I do 
to be saved?” The answer to that question now was history and 
faith: faith in history. 

But because the rationlists with impious hands and sinister pur- 
pose were dabbling in history, history became taboo as a revelation. 
To reason, entering the sacred temple of the divine truth, the divine 
presented itself as historical, and the historical as the divine. The 
key to the mystery remained with the theologian." 

* Theological concept of evolution: Kirchenfreund (1856), p. 288; (1852), pp. 173, 
348, 350, and 352. Attitude toward it of American German church organs: Kirchen- 
freund (1852), p. 400. Compare the publications of the General Synod, such as Lutheran 
Observer, Lutheran Quarterly (1909, 1917); Lehre und Wehre (1917), p. 562; (1909), p. 
279. 

" Attitude toward the Revolution of 1848, the state, the liberals, the “new Catholics,” 
freethinkers, etc.: Kirchenfreund, LII, 208; Der Lutheraner (1847), p. 22; Jahrgang, II, 
11; III, 19; Lehre und Wehre, Vol. IX. On the “inalienable rights of man,” see pastors’ 
conference, Chester, Illinois, 1866 (Lehre und Wehre, XII, 297). On “natural reason,” 
All. 1900, Ostl. Dist. (1867), pp. 14-27; Wisconsin (1891), p. 19. 

Reaction of fundamentalists toward American Protestantism. General Synod: 
“Open counterfeiters, Calvinists, Methodists, unionists, traders and destroyers of the 
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The resulting change in the social situation in America, the com- 
ing of history as a new element in the situation—closing the circuit— 
that was due to the presence of the rationalist. This becomes evident 
from a study of the theological literature of the Germans in America, 
Its most intelligent and best informed “social sensorium,” the 
Deutscher Kirchenfreund of Professor Schafi at Mercersburg is sug- 
gestive in this respect.' It is also important in this connection be- 
cause it was intended to be a contact pioneer between the two reli- 
gious worlds. It suggests the Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung of Hengs- 
tenberg, Gerlach, Leo, and others in its policy. In America it takes 
the place of the Evangelische Magazin of 1812. Like the latter, it criti- 
cizes the drift in Germany and in America in matters of religion and 
otherwise. A comparison between the two shows the change in the 
situation between 1812 and 1850. Like the latter, it has little use for 
rationalism, but it knows why. It knows its history. It is well in- 
formed on the drift of theological scholarship in Germany, on the 
kirchliche Zustaende in Deutschland. It quotes Hengstenberg’s con- 
viction that the ecclesiastical Amt, the calling of the ministry, comes 
from God, is a divine institution and not referable to the element of 
corporateness in the church; that all who attack the divinely or- 
dained Staats-und-Kirchenordnung are revolutionists. Hengstenberg 
thought that had Luther foreseen the modern confusion in the rela- 
tion between church and state, he would have restrained his opposi- 
tion against the Roman hierarchy. Nor can the writer in the Kir- 
chenfreunde in America, who apparently has studied with Hengsten- 
berg, understand the antagonism of American Protestantism against 
that same church, for “rationalism is the greatest enemy of the 
church.’” The church in the presence of those “‘modern Sadducees,” 
the communists in Europe and in America, needs laws. From that 
point of view entirely, namely, a polemic against the radicals, it 
gives an excellent survey of historical theology in Germany. All the 


Lutheran church,” Lehre und Wehre (1858), 137; Lutheraner (1845), p. 96; Wyneken, 
Die Not der Deutschen Lutheraner in Amerika (1842); Lutheraner, 1, 44-45; Allg. Synode, 
1-10 (1857), pp. 310-11. Their point of view of the general character of the Lutheran 
church, Ad. 1919. Summary of Missouri Doctrine, Allg. Del. (1893), pp. 26 ff. 

* Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung founded by Hengstenberg, Gerlach, Leo, and others, 
1827 ff. Deutscher Kirchenfreund, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 1849 ff. 

2 Kirchenfreund (1852), pp. 271-73, 136, 141. 
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tribulations of church and state it blames on the rationalist, whose 
ravages in theology it traces in Hundeshagen’s historical account.’ 
It also traces the influence of that theology on England and America. 
It quotes, for instance, E. B. Pusey’s letter in the Morning Chronicle, 
attesting to the influence of his study of Tholuck on the one hand 
and the course of German theological rationalism on the other— 
on his tractarianism.? It sees in the revolution of 1848 the fruit 
of the seed of theological rationalism, and rejoices that the revo- 
lution has made manifest the real functions of the church within 
the state. What reaction has done in the political field, the new 
theology has done to rationalism. It has beaten it auf das kahle 
Haupt. 

A new concept of history and of its Protestantism can here be 
traced in its sociological inception. “Baur is wrong: Protestantism 
does not mean the widest freedom of thought.’’? In the presence of 
the rationalists, German Protestantism in America made haste to 
repudiate its own radicalism, redefine its position, and explain its 
history. It endows it not only with a new meaning, but with a new 
feeling. Having taken its bearings from its dislike for rationalism 
and a complementary light in history, it finds a new ego and a new 
socius. Neighbors long known to be enemies become friends and 
close relatives. The Protestant rationalism of American relations 
has become chilling, its anti-Catholicism dangerous. Protestantism 
should by no means be cut off from its churchly roots. Protestantism 
is not the whole sphere of the church. But here American radical 
Protestantism “makes common cause with the revolution.” What 
has Christianity to do with Belial?4 

The American Zeitgeist, the enormous prestige of the idea of 
progress in America, had led the General Synod to repudiate funda- 


* Ibid., pp. 68, 298, 325. 

? Ibid., pp. 323-24. 3 Ibid., I, 200, 298. 

‘Ibid., pp. 174, 192, 292, 348; ibid., pp. 323-24; see article, “Die deutsche 
Theologie und die Kirchenfrage,” pp. 338 ff., especially pp. 348-53; also “Kirchen- 
chronik,” pp. 366-67, 463; “Das Princip des Protestantismus,” also Schaff Inau- 
gural on the same subject; also Schenkel, Wesen des Protestantismus. For a subject 
of evaluation of the literature on the essence of Protestantism, born under the in- 
fluence of rationalism, ibid., pp. 442-50. See also articles by Dr. Nevin in Mercersburg 
Review (1852). 
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mentalism. “In this advanced time of Christian liberality and prog- 
ress we have no sue for ministers any more who have been educated 
according to the antiquated system of this abnormal seminary. We 
need men who are alive, and no prediluvial petrefactions.”* That 
had been the point of view of the American Lutheran Christianity 
of the General Synod. With the Germans in Europe it was the other 
way around. Here Fortschritt meant Umsturz; theology became first 
petrified in the presence of the terror and then turned sharply the 
helm of progress. The German idea of progress and the American 
idea of progress began to differ sharply in 1850— in theology as else- 
where. 

But this is not to say that German fundamentalism came in with 
Professor Schaff. Schaff himself was a unionist, believing, as we have 
seen, in a world-Christianity with the church invisible, embracing 
all churches and sects. He and his co-workers of the Kirchenfreunde 
had adopted the German evolutionist conception of Christianity, 
only it was not to be “creative evolution.” It is to say that under 
the influence of rationalism, personal Christianity became histori- 
cally reconditioned: institutional, not personal Christianity, it was 
to be. Its radicalism, its wilfulness, was to become subject to the 
organic law of history. A majority of Christians were no longer 
trusted to stumble toward the right by the sheer momentum of their 
natural bend. Neither faith nor reason was any longer “right rea- 
son” as a matter of course. Not unless they conformed with history 
and a historical creed, reasoned from its major premises and followed 
its precedents. Hereafter “the fathers” were to sit in judgment of 
the performance of the living as a stern and imperative synedrion 
in theology and as the powers that be in the state. 

But German fundamentalism was already here.? Into its coming 
there enters still another element: the relation of personal Christi- 
anity to the Staats Kirche and the new state. James, the “wisest 
fool” in England in his day, had driven the Puritans to set up in 
America their Christian commonwealth. For the German Puritans, 
Frederick William IV and the new state in Prussia and Saxony did 
the same. In the nineteenth century the Puritans came again. Some 


* Lehre und Wehre, X, 315, quoting the Lutheran Observer. 
2 Its sociology will be the subject of the next paper. 
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of them came from Germany and founded the Missouri Synod, which 
is the most powerful German Lutheran church in America today. A 
perfect Christian commonwealth with a dualistic order, the social 
philosophy of the apostolic church in the Roman Empire it is, and 
of sixteenth-century Germany, awaiting a Christian statesman in 
twentieth-century America. 

But that rationalism, and not the state or the state church was 
the decisive element in the situation, becomes evident from a com- 
parison of German theological historicism and German theological 
fundamentalism in their attitude toward the revolution of ’48." So it 
is from their attitude toward Kossuth and his appeal to America 
to make the world and the state safe for democracy in Europe.’ 
On this they both agreed: nothing good could come from rational- 
ism. The forty-eighters were the original “Reds,” they were the 
devil incarnate. Both the Lutheraner and its Catholic counterpart, 
the Seebote in Milwaukee, entertained their readers during the dull 
political season in America with accounts of the awful happenings 
at the bedside of dying “freethinkers.”” But when the political dull 
season was over and radicalism proved very much alive, there could 
be no doubt to these people of the meaning of the Revolution. It was 
“Satan against Christ.” “Behind the dazzling sign of liberty, equali- 
ty, and the brotherhood of man, the devil has designed to tear down 
through armed mobs the governments by the grace of God and to set 

* Attitude toward the revolution in the Lutheran press: Lutheraner,1, Nos. 11, 12; 
V, pp. 30-31, 133, 161; V, No. 2, pp. 9-12; Nos. 6, 12, 13; democracy kills the calling 
concept, V, No. 5, p. 18. See also the Catholic view in Brewnson’s Review (1854), II, No. 
18, p. 456; October, 1852; Shepherd of the Valley, July 19, 1853; November 23, 1851. See 
also Chrisilicher Hansfreund, 1848-64, especially 1854, passim; also the Seebote, 
Milwaukee, passim. 

? Revolution and Kossuth, Kirchenfreund (1852), pp. 10-12, 94. Revolution is 
political Puritanism breaking with history; philosophy has outlived its usefulness. What 
is needed is a return to positive and institutional Christianity. American Kossuth 
enthusiasm is anti-Romanism, Historical theology must teach that over and against 
rationalism, Socialism, Atheism, Pantheism—Protestants and Catholics are allied. 
Kirchenfreund (1852), pp. 37, 43, 86, 88, 92. American Protestants don’t know what 
they’re doing. See also the order of the day (Pol. Rundschau) Kirchenfreund (1856), 
pp. 108, 120, 122. Lutheraner (1849), No. 5, p. 38 (non-resistance to evil makes the 
Hungarian Revolution unjustifiable). On American Lutherans and their enthusiasm 
for Kossuth, see “Das Kossuth Fieber,” Lutheraner, February 3, 1852, pp. 90-96. 
Compare the American Presbyterian attitude: Presbyterian Magazine, on law and order 
in general, Michigan, 1909, Al. 1909, pp. 30-32, 36. 
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up by popular sovereignty a government which would shortly 
destroy all ecclesiastical order and restraint, would let fleshly equali- 
ty and license in, meaning communism in women and property, and 
would turn Germany into one great robbers’, murderers’, and 
whorers’ den.” A victory for the Republicans would have meant 
“the return of the terrors of the French Revolution and the bloody 
persecution of the faithful in all churches. But the Lord of Hosts 
has blessed the arms of monarchy, and smitten the Republicans.” 
This, then, was the reason why Americans must have nothing to do 
with Kossuth and the cause of democracy in Europe. Otherwise and 
elsewhere, the Lutheran has no calling to meddle with politics. “The 
proper attitude of the Christians towards all political affairs is one 
of holy indifference. Let those cut each other’s throats who have no 
treasures in heaven; the Christian is content with any temporal regi- 
ment; the state is but a hostelry, the Christian is but a guest to whom 
it cannot occur to overthrow the rules of the house.” 

In this spirit of perfect otherworldliness and with this conception 
of their calling, these old Lutherans had obeyed their “‘be ye sepa- 
rate,” gone to Missouri, and built them log cabins with their own 
hands. They were the pioneers of fundamentalism and the foun- 
ders of a mighty church in America. 


[To be continued] 


A STUDY OF THE TYPE OF THE PLACE OF BIRTH AND 
OF THE OCCUPATION OF FATHERS OF SUBJECTS 
OF SKETCHES IN “WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA” 


STEPHEN S. VISHER 
Indiana University 


ABSTRACT 


Replies from 18,400 persons sketched in the current edition of Who’s Who in 
America indicate that 25.9 per cent were born on farms, 24.5 per cent in villages and 
towns, 24.8 per cent in small citi¢s, 20.6 per cent in large cities, and 4.1 per cent in 
suburbs. In proportion to population at the 1870 census, cities contributed nearly 
6 times as many as did farms, villages 9 times as many, and suburbs 11 times. The 
fathers of 70 per cent of these persons belonged to the professional or busine: classes 


(34.3 per cent and 35.3 per cent respectively); 23.4 per cent were farmers, 6.3 per 
cent were skilled or semiskilled laborers and only 0.4 per cent were unskilled laborers. 
In proportion to a ws at the 1870 census, these classes ranked in this order in 
the production of notables and had a value of about 1,400, 600, 70, 30, and 1 respec- 
tively. Clergymen fathered 2,400 times as many notables as did unskilled laborers. 
in proportion to number. Indicated variations in the productivity of certain pro- 
fessions and denominations are also given, as well as a statement as to the interpreta- 


tions of these findings. 


A special request was sent to each of the persons whose sketches 
appeared in the 1922-23 edition of Who’s Who in America, They 
were asked to indicate the type of place in which they were born 
(on a farm, in a country village, in a small city, in a large city, or in 
a suburb of a large city). They were also asked to indicate the chief 
occupation of their father at about the time of their birth. Ade- 
quate replies were received from 18,356 persons, about four-fifths of 
those still living at the time the requests were sent out. 

Most of the replies were recorded by two clerks in the Chicago 
office, but those concerning which there was any uncertainty, also 
the last 600 received, were sent, with the data as to the others, to 
the writer for study. The writer had made an earlier study of the 
birthplaces by states of women in the previous edition, and had been 
instrumental in having the present requests for fuller information 
sent out by A. N. Marquis & Co. 

Table I deals with the type of birthplace. The first column 
gives the subdivisions of the questionnaire with the population 
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limits assigned to villages, small cities, and large cities. The second 
column shows the number of persons replying who reported as 
having been born in each type of place; the third column the per- 
centage each type made of the total replies; the fourth column gives 
the approximate percentage of the total population of the United 
States living in such places in 1870, the census nearest the date of 
birth of the largest number of persons studied. The other columns 
show the ratios between the third and fourth column and the 


TABLE I 


Type or BrrTHpLaces oF Susyects oF SKETCHES IN “WuHo’s WHO IN 
America,” VoL. XII (1922-23) 


Village (up to 8,000) 
city 8, 2007 $0,000). 
rge city (50,000 plus 

Suburb of large city 


up to 8,000. 
— ately born 1865 or after 1875, hence 
the people of 1870 but to earlier or later generations. 

approximate share each type of place has had, in proportion to 
population, in furnishing birthplaces to these notable persons. 

Table II is concerned with the occupations of the fathers of the 
persons who replied to the special requests. ‘The occupations men- 
tioned in the request are given in the first column. The person was 
requested to indicate the general type of his father’s occupation by 
checking one of the names given in column 1, and to write in the 
name of the trade, profession, or denomination. These written-in 
names assisted in the classification of occupations, and made possible 
the analysis given in Table III. 

In the second column of Table IT is given the number of persons 


reporting their fathers’ occupation of each general type; in the third 


Ratio 
Percent- 
between 
Total age of Persons | Notables 
Place R . | Percent- 18 Percent- Relative 
= age P 79 _ in Notablet I per Value 
Columns 
3 and 4 
Farm..................| 4,750 | 25.9 | 69,9 9,370 | 1.0 I 
4,488 | 24.5 8.2 1,171 | 8.5 8.9 
4,571 | 24.8] 10.9 1,546 | 6.5 6.1 
3,789 | 20.6] 10.0 1,667 | 6.0 5.6 
758 4.1 1.0 856 | 11.6 | 10.9 
all ha tion of less than 8 rural, All 
obtain the percentages for the units “farm,” “small city,” etc., curves were made of the panoentgee at 
1880, 1890, and 1900, at which censuses subdivisions were made. The curves obtained were nearly all 
almost straight lines, hence their projection backward ten — to 1870 doubtless gives the approximate 
. for that The | for the suburbs, however. is a mere estimate based on a number 
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column is given the percentage each type makes of the total report- 
ing. In the fourth and fifth columns are given, for each type of 
occupation, the number of percentages of the gainfully employed 
men in the United States at the 1870 census." 


TABLE II 
OccuPATIONS OF FATHERS oF Persons IN “Wuo’s Wao 1n America,” Vor. XII 


Approxi- Ratio | Persons 

Total mate Nota- |Approxi- 

Occupation Report-|Percent- Number of |Percent-| between bles 
ing age Men at 1870) Nota. Value 
4,310] 23.4 |2,955,000] 29.5 | 1:1.3] 1,100} oft 70 
Laborers, unskilled... . ©.4 14,514,000] 45.2 | 1:116/75,000] 0.013 I 

Laborers, skilled 

semiskilled......... 1,165] 6.3 [1,800,000] 18.0 | 1:3 | 2,470 4 30 
Business men........ 6,473] 35-3 | 504,000] 5.0] 7:1 124] 80} 
« 2,036] 11.1 43,800] 0.4 |28:1 32T| 315] 2,400 
Other professional 4,265] 23.2 1.8 |13:1 142] 1,035 

(Men of leisure)...... 49] 0.3 ? ? ? ? 


* Takes into consideration the fact that not all of those in Who's Who, Vol. XII, gave information 
as to occupation of father, also the fact that approximately one-half of the notables were born either before 
tions of fathers. 


t According to the Ramen 
the United States in was subtracted from the tota! clergymen before 


This up ot Gast to with the commenting of but 
the farmer’s wife and family and the farm laborers and 
it is seen that the difference in these figures is not too large. 


Tables I and II appear to warrant four conclusions: (1) Pro- 
fessional men and business men each fathered somewhat more than 
a third of the American notables born about 1870, and “farmers” 
nearly one-quarter. Skilled laborers contributed a small share, but 
the vast numbers of unskilled laborers almost none. (2) In propor- 
tion to their numbers in the general population, the professional 
men have contributed more than twice as many notables born about 

*The numbers were obtained by adding up the numbers given for each of the 
related trades and occupations. All clerks (except 100,000 engaged in stores) were 
included under skilled labor, as were also all those engaged in any of the more or less 
skilled trades, and “governmental officials.” Under “business man” were included 
merchants, dealers, manufacturers, brokers and bankers, and 100,000 “clerks” in 
stores (about 40 per cent of the men clerks in stores). This last was done because 
most of the merchants and dealers start out as clerks, also because many of the higher 
clerks are business men rather than skilled laborers. The professional group includes, 
besides the regular professions (except clergyman), ship captains, pilots, and officers 
in the army and navy. “Farmers” include’ only those listed as farmers. Farm 
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1870 as the business men, nearly twenty times as many as the 
farmers, about forty-five times as many as the skilled laborer class, 
and 1,340 times as many as the unskilled laborer. Moreover, 
according to these data for the period of about 1870, twice as large 


TABLE III 


A ParTIAL ANALYSIS OF THE LARGER DENOMINATIONS AND CERTAIN OTHER 
SpectaAL Groups OF PROFESSIONAL MEN 


Number of 
Men at 1870 Hetaties per 
Census 


i 4,700 62 
Sea-captains and pilots 3,600 
Lawyers 41,000 192 

62,000 

Presbyterian clergymen 6, 100f 
Congregational clergymen 2,900 1,250 
Episcopalian clergymen 2,333 1,160 
Baptist clergymen Q, 200 230 
Methodist clergymen 14,600 Ps 103 


* If the ratio present in the last 6oo returns received holds throughout. Applies Applies also to rest of this 


t Obtained by dividing the number of church organiza cunsiasitas & the sire omens tp 6 ratio between 
number of ergaizatons pet clergyman for this denomination atthe 1890 enous note applies to 


a percentage of clergymen’s sons became such conspicuously valu- 
able members of society as to win a place in Who’s Who as was the 
case with the sons of other professional men combined. (3) 
Although 25.9 per cent of the 18,400 notables reported having been 
born on a farm, this is a relatively small proportion when it* is 
realized that about 70 per cent of the people lived on farms in 1870." 


laborers, of whom there were almost as many in 1870 as of farmers, were classed as 
unskilled laborers, which group includes also the employed men not included in one 
of the preceding groups. Many of the farm laborers were negroes, with large families. 

In classifying the replies to the questionnaire, those fathers who were described 
as having more than one chief occupation afforded some difficulty. Many fathers 
were described as “farmer and teacher,” “farmer and preacher,” etc., but these were 
all classed as farmers, although doubtless they belong in a somewhat special class. 
Many of the persons filling out the questionnaire were born during or just after the 
Civil War, and the fathers of a considerable number (121) were described as army 
officers or retired army officers and a few as privates. The privates were classed 
among unskilled laborers. 

were not farmers. Some of these were born during summer vacations or in homes of 
relatives, others were the children of country pastors or teachers or of men engaged 
in a nearby village or city. In 1870, very few farmers’ children were born in hospitals. 


\ | 
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Large cities were the birthplaces of 5.6 times as many notables, in 
proportion to the population, as farms. Small cities did slightly 
better, and villages contributed nearly nine times as many relatively 
as did the farms. (4) The findings of the two questions on birth- 
place and occupation supplement each other and render almost 
indisputable the conclusion that the farms about 1870 did not con- 
tribute their proportionate share of the country’s notables. Farmers 
fathered about one-fourth less than their share, but did much better 
than other manual workers, contributing! 2} times as many as 
skilled and semi-skilled laborers and 70 times as many as the 
nearly one-half of the men of the nation classed as unskilled 
laborers. However a considerable proportion of the farmers of 
1870 were not “hereditary farmers” -but-were-instead_townsmen 
who had homesteaded free government land and became farmers 
for only a time. 

“Conclusions drawn from Table III are not nearly so fully sup- 
ported as the four conclusions drawn from Tables I and II. How- 
ever, the comparatively low rank indicated for engineers-and-phy- 


sicians may be explained by th the fact that the requirements ¥ were very. 


low in 1870 and hence e many ¢ engineers and physicians were € poorly 
educated_and not very ry capable. Among the denominations, the 
indicated comparatively low rank of the Methodists and Baptists 
is partly explained by the relatively large number of negro pastors. 
Also certain sects among the whites did not require such rend 
educated clergymen as was the rule with the other three denominaz, 

tions shown. The comparatively high rank of sea-captains is partly 
explainable by the fact that most of them were Yankees (New 
England stood very high in the production of the notable men of 
the last generation). Furthermore, the alertness, decision, and 
valor of sea-captains and their wide experience doubtless helped 
them father notable sons. 

Studies by Odin, Ellis, Cattell, Davies, and Clarke of other 
notables have likewise indicated that the professional classes and 
the centers of population have contributed a larger proportion of 
notables than have the unskilled laborers or the regular farmers." 


* Odin, French Men of Letters of Five Centuries (in French), 2 vols., Paris, 1896; 
Havelock Ellis, A Study of British Genius, London, 1904; J. McKeen Cattell, American 


Men of Science, Appendixes, 2d edition, 1910, 34 edition, New York, 1921; George R. 
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Two radically different interpretations have been offered con- 
cerning the comparative value of the several elements of the popula- 
tion in the production of notable men. Galton, Davenport, and 
certain other biologists have believed that heredity is of prime 
importance and hence that the notable men come from the superior 
elements of the population, which are concentrated in certain types 
of occupation and place. On the other hand, Ward, Cattell, 
Davies, and others have emphasized the importance of the environ- 
ment. Ward believed that there were 200 times as many men 
inherently capable of becoming eminent as do in fact become 
notable. Similarly, Cattell believes that America can have as 
many high-class scientific workers as we will give suitable oppor- 
tunities to. On this basis of environment, the conditions revealed in 
Tables I and II indicate not differences in ability but instead 
differences in educational opportunities, encouragement, and leisure 
for constructive work. ‘The high rank of clergymen may thus be 
due to superior opportunities along those lines supplemented by 
helpful home training in serious thinking, thrift, and expression. 

’ Upon either interpretation, the situation today is probably 
appreciably different from that of 1870. If heredity is the main 
factor, doubtless a smaller percentage of the nation’s exceptionally 
able men have become clergymen, and a larger percentage have gone 
into other professions and business. On the other hand, the pro- 
portion of farmers and unskilled laborers of unusual ability is prob- 
ably less now than in 1870, because during recent decades there has 
been an active selective movement of many ofthe more alert and 
capable from these occupations. If environment is the chief influ- 
ence, the last half-century has likewise seen a notable change in a 
widening of opportunities for education and an increase of leisure. 
Indeed, the children of successful merchants and business men today 
have about as much leisure and opportunity for education and 
self-expression as the children of professional men. Even the chil- 
dren of prosperous farmers have opportunities not common among 
farmers’ sons of 1870. 


Davies, “A Statistical Study in the Influence of the Environment,” Quarterly Journal 


of the University of North Dakota, April, 1914; and E. L. Clarke, American Men of 
Letters (1,000 born before 1851), “Columbia University Studies,” Vol. LXXII, 1916. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This study does not indicate whether “nuture”’ (environment) 
or “nature” (heredity) is the more important, nor does it accu- 
rately describe the conditions today, when the leaders of the next 
generation are being born. It does, however, clearly indicate that 
a large share of the notables of today have come from certain 
relatively minor elements of the population. More than one-third 
have come from the professional classes, which comprised only one 
forty-fifth of the population in 1870. The 5 per cent of the men of 
America classed in this study as business men contributed 35 per 
cent. Thus 70 per cent of the notables were fathered by less than 
7.5 per cent of the nation’s men. In contrast, unskilled laborers 
fathered almost none of the notables in Who’s Who, and although 
farmers fathered 23.4 per cent, that percentage is about one-fourth 
less than their share in proportion to population. 
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CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


CHARLES PLATT 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


That like-minded men shall form themselves into groups is psychologically natural 
and socially helpful. So it has always been. But there is a new grouping now, one found- 
ed on circumstance, on success and failure. The extension of an education which needs 
must be superficial, and the teaching of equality, have together stimulated the hope of 
those who are down. The rich have long possessed a class consciousness, but this has 
now extended to the poor—these latter are now realizing their might. Here is a phenom- 
enon which appeals to justice, and yet which is a menace to the whole social structure. 
What is to be done with it? Contest here can be only destructive. There must be a re- 
adjustment in our social outlook. Education must be revised and old conventions 
abandoned. The rich must realize their responsibilities, and rich and poor alike must 
be taught the truth about society, that privileges must be earned, that duty is para- 
mount. Love for the state will over-ride class boundaries. Let this then be taught in- 
stead of national vanity. Let the interdependence of man be ever emphasized; let the 
social relation be ever taught both in the home and in the school. Here is the true part 
of “‘socialism.”’ Let us adapt this to our present social life, and thereby avoid the catas- 
trophe of experiment. 


Like-minded people tend to gather together; institutions are 
formed, social, political, and religious, clubs, parties, and churches, 
and cliques within these. As individuals there are no two alike, 
but we have our resemblances, and it is upon the basis of these 
that we unite into groups, pooling our interests and making of our 
near-mindedness a composite fairly acceptable to each. 

It is a happy arrangement. Here is a process of psychological 
sorting automatically taking place the world over, limited only by 
national boundaries, and by these only partially. It is a kind of 
natural committee formation. Out of the medley of diverse human 
interests, a thinkable number of crystallized ideas is obtained. 
The myriads of mankind are reduced to a workable number of 
composite individuals, and it is with these composites, these groups, 
that society has mainly to deal. Revolution reveals this composi- 
tion, and also the utility of it. Through the disintegration wrought 
by revolution, we get only the mob. 

Groups, then, are both natural and desirable. But these 
groups have not always co-operated in charity. In the emotional 
past, with class consciousness high, we have had our Montagues 
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and Capulets, our Guelphs and Ghibellines, our Inquisitions, and 
our Thirty-Year Wars. And today? Well, today, Islam is still 
thinking the psychic realities and is hoping for war, but the rest of 
the world, having acquired some mutual understanding, is now 
become tolerant. In fact, the old groups have declined or are declin- 
ing; argument and wordy quarrel alone represent the old bloody 
contests—and yet, here isa phenomenon! Instead of being content 
with the new peace and quiet, new groups are now diligently forming. 
We have liberality in religion, we have independents in politics, and 
we have a democracy in ‘‘society,’’ but now we must needs stir up 
the old devil once more and see what we can do with economics. 

Is this, then, but a revival, or a survival? No, there is some- 
thing new here. The groups we have spoken of were founded on 
like-mindedness, the new groups are not. These new groups are 
founded on circumstance, and to them like-mindedness comes, if 
it comes at all, only as a result of the grouping. Theirs is the like- 
mindedness of a mob, it exists for destruction only, and evaporates 
when the destruction is accomplished. 

A universal education, an education which must needs be 
superficial, men being as they are, a vast increase in population 
making the life-struggle more bitter, and an invention which has 
annihilated distance and time, and has thrown each and every one 
of us into the general world-maelstrom—all these together have 
brought into evidence the inequality of men. 

Does such a statement need proof? ‘There is small space for 
that here, but let us repeat it with a few added words. 

Education reveals differences whick without it would go 
unsuspected. The schools are but so many graded filters through 
which men pass according to their fineness. Two men may be 
for all practical purposes equal, but give them education and the 
one draws away from the other, leaving that other discontented 
and sarcastic. 

The increase in population makes success more than ever 
dependent upon talent, and, moreover, it makes the old ways useless. 
Turn England back to the cottage industries and England must 
starve. Take away the world’s centralization of capital and the 
world must starve. 
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And then invention. Well, invention has come to capital’s 
aid to help feed the world, but invention, too, has disadvantages. 
It gives false confidence and may lead the unthinking to disaster. 
Pushing a button and getting results gives a Jack Horner pride 
which invites to further, and possibly dangerous, experiments. 

Here, then, we have a new world, vast, complicated, and difficult, 
and in this new world new groups—groups of Success and Failure. 
I am ignoring socialistic cant and the intricacies of socialistic 
thought, and taking it, fundamentally, as I see it. Men able of 
themselves to make good in society are never to be found in the 
army of discontent—except maybe as poseurs—and it is in the 
army of discontent we must look for our new class. 

One is tempted here to speak of the normal and subnormal, for 
logically we may assume that since social success depends upon 
social adaptation and this in turn upon mental capacity, the attain- 
ment of success must needs imply a mental superiority. And as 
a matter of fact, the proportion of the rich in the world bears a 
direct mathematical relation to the proportion of worth. But this 
generalization cannot be leaned on too heavily. Self-made riches 
signify much, but riches are not always self-made. A man who can 
carve out his own fortune is a superior man, but when he dies his 
money still holds together for a while, and may pass to the unworthy. 
It may pass even to fools, and the fact cannot be hid. The fool 
looks successful, he certainly has every luxury, and he tells the 
world all about it—how then can success be only a reward for the 
worthy! 

Let us take these classes of the rich and the poor, and, to give 
to these terms some practical significance, let us define them as the 
poor would define them. Let us say that we have on the one hand 
those who have to struggle bitterly for a living, and on the other 
those who struggle only for privilege and luxury. What is there 
new in these classes? The rich and the poor we have always had 
with us and always will. Some primitive men had better valleys 
to hunt in than had others—they had probably taken them away 
from these others. Even with the monkeys, doubtless some were 
better off than their fellows. No, the fact of wealth and poverty is 
not new; but the class consciousness is, at least on the part of the 
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poor. Democracy has emphasized the “equality” of all, invention 
has dangled luxury before the eyes of all, and a paltry education has 
fostered the hope of all. ‘Here we are, a great army of us, toiling 
and struggling for a beggarly existence, and here are these few, no 
better than us, who are getting it all. Let us rise in our might and 
smite them!” It is no unnatural thought—given only an imperfect 
education. Nor can the class consciousness itself be complained of; 
it has been strong enough for all ages with the rich and with the 
employers, why not now with the poor and the employed ? 

But where are we headed? Is class consciousness, either of the 
rich or the poor, a thing to be desired? Will it lead, as Lenine 
has promised, to a universal millennium? The revolution in 
Russia is supposed to have failed, so say the bolshevists, because 
the class consciousness there was imperfect. One would not have 
thought this of Russia. One would have thought that class feeling 
was there paramount, and that the revolution there succeeded 
because of it. And then one would have expected that when it 
came to reconstruction this same class consciousness would have 
produced only failure. What did happen in Russia ? 

Class consciousness blinds; it is an egoistic crust which separates 
us from our fellows, and prevents understanding. Understanding 
demands open-mindedness and an outward gaze, not introversion 
and a centering on self. But understanding, too, lies at the root 
of all successful endeavor, and especially, since society is essentially 
co-operative in character, does it lie at the root of all social 
endeavor. - 

That mankind tends to think in groups is natural enough—it 
is the easiest way—but it is not a manner of thinking that need 
be cultivated. So long as we think only as Protestants or as 
Catholics, as Democrats or as Republicans, as Americans or as 
Czechs, so long do we hedge in our thought and stultify it. Under- 
standing is not so arrived at—quite other than that! In proportion 


. as our class consciousness grows, our understanding contracts; 


with class consciousness perfect our understanding is at zero. 

But this does not mean that for the attainment of understanding 
the class itself must be abolished; this cannot be, our groups must 
remain, they are, whether psychologically or circumstantially 
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determined, necessary for society. No, it means simply that our 
classes must be understood, and the mind thereby set free to 
transcend them. We do not burn our houses when they need a 
cleaning—we clean them. And the time has now come for a mental 
cleaning. Our prejudices have accumulated until they are breeding 
disease—we need a renovation. 

Understanding has two handles, one of sympathy and one of 
intellect, and toward one or other of these we must reach. Which 
each will select is a matter of character and capacity. Sympathy, 
depending upon psychological resemblances, is broad and compre- 
hensive—and uncertain. Intellect is keen and practical—and 
limited. Sympathy is not always wise, and has often led into 
difficulties. The intellect is not always to be trusted, and is too 
often only egoistic. And yet we must make our choice, for it is 
only in the perfected ideal that sympathy and intellect go hand in 
hand. 

The best understanding through feeling, through sympathy, is 
that exhibited by the mother for her child, but from this lovely 
center its influence rapidly diminishes. Theoretically it embraces 
in turn family and clan, the race, and all mankind, but in these 
extensions it is rarely practical or compelling. In these outer 
reaches come in more immediate and insistent claims for our 
attention. We forget our common humanity and become indi- 
viduals again, and again fight for privilege. 

On the intellectual side, the best understanding is that of the 
student, but, again, from this center the understanding dwindles. 
The student is detached, lives outside of affairs, and is seldom 
swayed greatly by them. He is a spectator of the world, not part 
of it. All the world is his stage, and he, the audience. But let 
him go on the stage, and at once he finds his part laid down for 
him. He must do as the others of his group do, or he is forever 
anathema. He must look through their windows, their painted 
windows of prejudice, and see things with the colors there provided. 

What is the solution of the problem? My suggestions I fear 
will be meager, and yet, I hope, practical. 

Let it be remembered, first of all, that imagination plays a 
large part in our attitudes. Sentiments vary with the focus. 
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A man does not belong to one group only, but to many. A man 
may be a father, a New Yorker, an Italian, a Catholic, a laborer— 
and forty other things. But he is seldom more than one of these 
atatime. As he concentrates for the moment, so he is—and ready 
to fight for it! Let us gather these five men—or forty-five—and 
make of them but one. Let us give this man some all embracing 
sentiment which shall act as a cement for the whole. Let us give him 
a sentiment which he can share with others, and which shall be so real 
as to be always in evidence no matter what his réle for the moment. 
The socialists of Germany became supporters of the throne when 
they believed Germany under attack. The labor wars in England 
and France ceased when Germany invaded Belgium; even the 
militant suffragists were stilled. The anti-revolutionists in Russia 
joined the revolutionists when the allies threatened invasion. 

Is there no suggestion in these examples? I believe there is; 
and here is my first point. It would certainly seem, in default of 
better, that patriotism may well serve our turn; that in patriotism 
we have indeed a real social.cement. 

Internationalism may be the theoretical ideal of society, but 
I suspect it rather to be but the logical extreme, and logical] extremes 
are inevitably wrong. There are limits to the stretching of our 
circle of sympathetic feeling; we soon get to a point where it becomes 
tenuous beyond use. But here in patriotism is something real. 
It has already been found sufficient to over-ride the bitterest of 
labor contests—let it be cultivated. It stands today as the one 
sentiment making the universal appeal so essential to union. 
Am I ignoring Christianity? Would that Christianity had been 
sometime tried; but it has not. Patriotism has no enemies—aside 
from the Third International and H. G. Wells; and the Third 
International is antisocial in intention and must forever remain 
outside any social scheme, while H. G. Wells may at any time find 
a new hobby. 

But does patriotism mean war? Not a bit of it! Not true 
patriotism, not patriotism thoughtfully founded. An intense 
family love does not impel us to throw stones at our neighbors. 
A blatant, self-satisfied, egotistic conception of our country, of 
God’s own country, of a country which never is wrong, a patriotism 
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which despises everything not its own—this indeed may lead to 
war; but this is mot patriotism. It is the exhibition of an egoism 
which has outgrown the individual, which has become so great that 
it must find something bigger than the individual to tie to. But let 
patriotism be taught in our homes and our schools. Let us be 
proud of our country, and so proud that there is no room left for 
any vanity. When our country goes wrong, let us know that it is 
wrong, and let us feel a reai shame for it, and then let us try to 
make it better. The decent man does not do many stupid things, 
he does not boast, and he is not often hypocritical. Let us insist 
that our country, too, shall not do stupid things, that it shall not 
boast, and that it shall not be hypocritical. War would then be 
impossible. 

Let us look facts in the face. Let us study our history calmly. 
Nature’s law, as someone has said, is to be strong, or if you cannot 
be strong, be cunning. Nations today follow this law. Nations 
are measured by their power of hurting. The weak nation is 
constantly exposed, first, to cunning, what we call diplomacy, and 
then, if this fails, toforce,toarms. We ofthe United States are good 
and noble, and free from all the weaknesses of others, but never 
yet have we of the United States failed to take what we wanted, 
nor failed to praise ourselves for not taking what we did not want! 
Let us change all this. Let us teach history with some sense of 
superior values. Let us teach it as a lesson and not as a handbook 
for the encouragement of the national vanity. Let us teach, even, 
that some of our successes are things no longer to be applauded. 
“Man is a fighting animal,” says Galsworthy, ‘‘with sense of the 
ridiculous enough to know that he is a fool to fight, but not sense 
of the sublime enough to stop him.” Let us get this sense of the 
sublime. Let us get even common sense! As Shaw has put it, 
‘‘Wars are unthinkable; when they become thinkable they will 
cease.” Let us try to make them thinkable. Let us study them, 
and the rest of our history, in the light of decency and reason, and 
not with feeling only. 

But what of our social economic groups and others from which 
now so much trouble is rising? The rich do not understand the 
poor, nor the poor the rich. The normal do not understand the 
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subnormal, nor do, or can, the subnormal understand the normal. 
The orderly do not understand the delinquent, nor the delinquent 
those who obey the law. The cleverest of scoundrels, says Dr. 
MacCunn, blunders like a fool when he tries to read the character of 
an honest man. And is not the reverse of this true? Do not 
honest men often blunder like fools when judging the “‘scoundrel’’ ? 

The rich man often thinks of the poor man as in some way 
poor by choice: he probably won’t work, and is vicious and stupid. 
And even the philanthropist makes mistakes. He extends charity, 
but he expects a reward. He expects God to take notice, and he 
expects the poor to be loud in their gratitude. But, the poor man 
is no animal; absurd as it may seem, he, too, is a man and, unless 
very far gone, still has some pride; the money dropped in his hand, 
as someone has said, sounds to him very like the clanking of fetters. 
He has by begging acknowledged an inferiority, he has announced 
himself as a slave, and he is not just then filled with love. 
Remember, the poor understand the rich no better than the rich 
understand them. Lack of nourishing food brings illness and loss 
of initiative, but it does not inhibit desire. The poor man pictures 
the rich as rolling in luxury and rotten with vice; he knows nothing 
of their hours of labor and worry. He is bitter and envious— 
failure invites this. Why should he have any other picture in his 
mind? Do not the “movies” confirm his impressions, and is there 
not a group of the rich who actually lead the life there portrayed ? 
The vulgar rich, reinforced by youth, make far more noise in the 
world than do the decent members of society. How can the poor 
man know that these noisy ones are really but a small fraction of 
the whole, that with all their glitter they are but a contemptible 
excrescence on an otherwise fairly healthy body? No, there is no 
understanding here! The poor do not realize the rich man’s 
responsibility, nor the rich the poor man’s meager opportunity. 
The rich man thinks what he would do if he but had the poor man’s 
time, and the poor man thinks of what he would do if he but had 
the rich man’s money. 

And so with the other groups. The orderly man thinks the 
delinquent a fool, or worse, and the delinquent thinks exactly the 
same of the orderly man. That anyone should deliberately choose 
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to work hard six days a week for some miserable wage, when a 
few moments’ skill could accomplish far more, seems to the 
delinquent a real proof of folly. 

Is it to be objected that I have descended from the consideration 
of the great class prejudices to mere individual misconceptions ? 
But it is precisely from these individual misconceptions, multiplied 
by the thousands, that the class prejudices come. 

Let the schools get to work. Let the school course be human- 
ized; let it teach societal relations. Let us make evident the 
functions of the various members of the body politic. Let us study 
Aesopus—I know of no better textbook of psychology—the fable 
of ‘‘The Belly and the Members,” and others. Have you ever 
heard a group of college boys talking of their futures? Nineteen 
out of twenty are hoping for sinecures, for privilege. Let it be 
taught in the schools that privilege is a blow at society, that a 
sinecure is something to be ashamed of. Jane Welsh wrote to 
Carlyle before their marriage urging that he seek some sinecure. 
He answers: ‘‘A sinecure! God bless thee, Darling! I could not 
touch a sinecure though twenty of my friends should volunteer 
to offer it.”” Let the schools lay such a foundation of character, 
of truth and honesty and self-respect, that a position like Carlyle’s 
may cease to be notable, or even worthy of quotation. 

Let the schools stop emphasizing democracy. The idea of 

| eieapnsecp has become hopelessly muddled with that of individual 
liberty, and this means egoism, nothing else. Egoism needs no 
encouragement, it is too primitively strong already. Let us not 
train for individual preferment, let us train our boys to be poor! 
Here would be an occupational training no one could object to. 
If destiny brings poverty, then the boy is prepared to make the 
most of his small opportunities; if it brings wealth, then the boy 
is prepared to administer this wealth wisely. Why train our boys 
away from manual labor? Why insist that the man who labors 
with hands alone—if there be any such—is socially below that one 
who is chained to a desk. What is there in a miserable clerkship 
that is expressive of freedom ? 

Let the schools teach something of the material foundations of 
society. Let them teach something of the origins of our impulses. 
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Let them teach the opportunities and pitfalls of the various environ- 
ments. And let them teach the broad vision. Do we have foolish 
rich? Yes, certainly, but do not let us get excited about these; 
they will soon return to their proper level. From shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves is but three generations. ‘I have seen the foolish 
taking root, but, lo, their habitation was presently consumed” 
(I Clement xviii. 10). Society is too complex to be always right, 
but do not let us magnify its errors. Time will adjust them. 
The wise rich are the only rich who will last, and let us be thankful 
that these will, for without them there could be no industry on a 
scale sufficient to support the present world’s population. 

But, on the other hand, let the rich and the wise not be vain. 
Their worth is not of their own making. Had any one of them 
happened to be born under less fortunate stars, that one might 
never have been either rich or wise. Had the wise man’s grandfather 
happened to have had syphilis, this wise man might have been 
born a fool. 

I have spoken only of the schools, but the greatest of all schools 
is the home. Let this never be forgotten! And what do we find 
inthe home? The home today is the last stronghold of complacent 
class tyranny. The relation of employer to employed there is a 
relation that is reminiscent of the dark ages of industry. Servants 
are denied their humanity. They are different! Theirs is only 
to serve, to sit alone in their cheerless kitchens, and then to retire 
to dreary attics for their rest. When they get ill it is an affront to 
their mistress. 

“T am so provoked! I was going to give a tea on Thursday, 
and now Eloise thinks she has appendicitis! I don’t believe there 
is a thing the matter with her.” 

Or, “Bridget says her mother is very sick, and that she must 
gotoher! Isn’t it maddening ?” 

Of what avail are club meetings discussing pleasantly the 
inhumanity of man toward women in industry, when the maid who 
is passing the sandwiches is being treated with a cruel disregard 
of all natural needs? Discipline is of course necessary, but so is 
respect, and the latter should be mutual, as it is in the army.) 
Discipline well administered is accompanied by courtesy and feeling. 
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Let us make our homes such that our youth will grow up with 
a respect for all labor. Let us get in a bit of fellow-service, of 
common service. Let each young person take some part in the 
household affairs, make some little contribution to the whole. Class 
consciousness cannot lead to understanding, it cannot lead to peace, 
either in homes or in nations. It can lead only to misunderstanding 
and contest. Let us prevent its beginnings in our youth. No 
retirement within a case-hardened shell can result in other than 
disaster. Let us cease this imbecile practice. Let us renovate 
our minds. Let us get charity, and some understanding, a uniting 
sentiment of patriotism, civic and national, a pride in our homes, 
and an interest in each of our fellows. Would not the world be 
the better ? 
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CAN THE SENTIMENT OF PATRIOTISM 
BE REFUNDED? 


G. T. W. PATRICK 
University of Iowa 


ABSTRACT 


In this pa’ wake which is the restraint 
exercised by a upon wayward individuals, and presupposes existing 
standards of conduct morals, and social morale which implies social integration, 


social discipline, social stability, and the conservation of all real social values. 

This question of social morale, social health, social stability, — the conservation 
of values is just now the question of supreme importance in sociology 

Now, paper discusses the forces upon which we must depend for this social 
morale in the approaching era of internationalism—where war and group rivalry are 
presumably to be absent. 

We seem to have reached a sort of impasse in social progress. 
War, which has been the habitual occupation of the human race 
in the past, has suddenly attained a development of so formidable 
a character that it must either cease or bring the world toruin. If, 
as we dream, by means of some Disarmament Conference, or World 
Court, or League of Nations, we succeed in putting an end to that 
kind of nationalism or sectionalism which leads to war, why then 
it would seem we shall be deprived of that peculiar source of internal 
social discipline which the menace of war insures. We are familiar 
with Professor McDougall’s description of the warlike and semi- 
warlike and non-warlike tribes in the Island of Borneo. He found 
that the advantage lay in almost all respects with the warlike tribes. 
Their social organization was firmer and more efficient. The 
people were more loyal to their leaders, their general morality was 
higher, and the individuals were physically and mentally superior. 
In a word, social integration was found to be proportional to the 
degree of warlike habits. 

It is probable that intertribal and international rivalry have 
acted in all ages as powerful incentives to social discipline and social 
solidarity. To use Mr. Trotter’s terms, it is either defensive or 
offensive gregariousness that has contributed through the ages to 
569 
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social integration. As an example of offensive gregariousness, we 
think of course of Germany, not only during the war but in the long 
years of preparation for it. Here was a well-integrated and well- 
disciplined nation, in which the mores were well observed. There 
was a high degree of morality, health, and social welfare. It was 
the high morale of a nation preparing for a possible war. A nation 
attacked or about to be attacked puts its house in order. In 
France somewhat the same results were gained by defensive gregari- 
ousness both before and during the war. 

Patriotism, using the word in its broader sense, as devotion to 
the interests of the group, has always been a powerful conserver of 
order and discipline, that is, of social morale. And it comes about 
in this way. The history of political groups has been a history 
of warfare one with another. The condition of survival in any 
group has been discipline and solidarity within the group. If 
individuals or classes fall out with one another, the group may 
speedily become the prey of some other hostile group. Law and 
government prevail within the group, if it is to offer a successful 
front to other groups. As Professor Faris is so fond of telling us, 
parents among African savages do not punish their children; they 
do not have to; filial discipline is one of the many conditions of 
survival. There can be no internal discord in surviving groups. 
This means that the individual observes the mores of the community; 
in our language, obeys the moral law. Even in large modern 
nations, such as Germany, France, England, and America, one 
noticed the sudden, almost instantaneous, internal peace and har- 
mony when war was declared. We can vividly recall the alacrity 
with which we got to our feet when the national hymn was 
sung in public meetings six years ago. We didn’t want to be 
found sitting; we wanted to be one with the group—standing. 

This brings us face to face with a dilemma. War seems to be 
necessary to social integration, yet war is the very thing we are 
trying to escape from, and which it is necessary to escape from if 
civilization is to be saved; and this is because modern warfare has 
become so expensive and destructive as to threaten ruin. We are 
looking forward now to some sort of internationalism to replace 
nationalism, some world state or federation or League of Nations 
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to prevent war. But with the passing of nationalism there will pass 
the spirit of devotion to the community which has ever been the 
source of social solidarity and discipline, and which was kept alive 
and vital by the ever imminent danger threatening the group by 
other groups. 

Now, of course, the presumption is, expressed everywhere in 
books and lectures with more unction than psychological analysis, 
that devotion to the larger world state, or devotion to humanity, 
will take the place of devotion to the older small groups or nations. 
But this is problematical; it is the problem which I wish to raise. 
It seems to overlook the psychological grounds of devotion to the 
state, which is based on the necessity of self-protection. The whole 
fabric of the human mind, woven by ages of biological and social 
inheritance, has been determined by a certain situation, the situation 
being a social group whose survival in conflict with other rival 
groups depends upon a condition of internal social discipline, involv- 
ing co-operation—and, if necessary, the sacrifice of the individual. 

It would seem, therefore, that the sentiment of patriotism must 
in some way be refunded, sublimated, socialized, to meet the new 
social conditions of the future. So we turn to the psychologists 
to ask whether there is any ground for this hope; and the answer 
that we get is ambiguous. We are told that while our social order 
is changing with startling rapidity, the human mind is changing 
very slowly or not at all. The ancient impulses of pugnacity and a 
powerful impulsive devotion to a narrow group whose interests are 
contrary to some opposing group, are deep-seated in the human 
mind, ingrained by ages of antagonistic social life. When the group 
becomes large and when danger from other groups is not imminent, 
as in our modern states, these ancient impulses take other forms. 
The larger group splits up into smaller ones and we have the conflict 
of classes; and the loyalty and devotion that was directed to the 
tribe or state is now directed to the political party, or labor union, 
or Non-partisan League, or I.W.W., or what-not. Within the 
party, class, or union we find the same self-sacrificing devotion that 
in earlier times was directed to the tribe or state. But this devotion 
has for its object the narrow special interests of the special class or 
union and does not contribute to social morale. It tends to dis- 
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integrate the nation as a whole, not to integrate it. Ordinarily 
this internal dissension would render the nation an easy prey to 
hostile nations, if there were any. 

What is wanted in our modern society is a different kind of loyalty 
from this. It is loyalty to the great society assuch. It is complete 
co-operation of every part for the good of the whole. It involves 
the surrender of those selfish and antisocial impulses which militate 
against the interests of the whole. In older times it was such 
unselfish devotion to the tribe which enabled the tribe as a unit 
to hurl itself upon some rival tribe with all its power. This implies 
that the mores, the customs of the tribe, should be rigorously 
observed—obedience to the ruler, obedience of children to parents, 
mutual regard for life and property within the tribe, each individual 
keeping himself fit to fight, to work or hunt, to beget children. 

In the world-state of the future, and to a very great extent in the 
large and complex states of the present, the social group must keep 
itself fit, not for protection against rival groups, but for protection 
against disintegrating forces within; in a word, against physical, 
mental, and social diseases, which threaten the collapse of our 
civilization. But the conditions of a healthy society, be this society 
a world-state or a tribe, are much the same; and to these conditions 
we give the name social morale. This implies co-operation, unselfish 
devotion of the individual to the interests of society as such, justice, 
honesty, sexual purity, temperance, industry, fidelity to one’s hus- 
band, wife, children, parents, business associates, conservation of 
health, conservation of our biological inheritance, conservation of 
natural resources, soils, forests, fuel supplies, etc. 

It is all these things that are included under the term social 
morale. We see that it is quite a different thing from social order, 
or social solidarity, or even socialization. It is social health and fit- 
ness, such as will enable a group to conserve and increase the degree 
of civilization which it has attained. We see, too, that the forces 
which are to insure social morale are different from those which 
are to secure social order and solidarity. Something more than 
social control must be our quest for the future. Social control 
implies the control of wayward individuals by the group, the 
implication being that the group itself is sound, or its leaders sound. 
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We see, too, that like-mindedness, about which so much has been 
said by sociologists, is not sufficient. A like-minded people may 
go down to defeat before the forces which threaten our modern 
society. In a given community, for instance, a degenerate stage 


or degenerate moving pictures might not be subject to social control 


if they should gradually come to reflect the moral standards of the 
whole community, but in time of imminent danger to the commu- 
nity there might be a sudden awakening to the necessity of such 
control. 

In his recent book, The Direction of Human Evolution, Professor 
Conklin points out clearly what we have to look for in the years 
tocome. Physical evolution of the human frame ended more than 
twenty-five thousand years ago. Intellectual evolution is also at 
anend. The development of the brain has reached its limit. We 
may never have another Aristotle, Descartes, or Humboldt. But 
social evolution has just begun. We are now in the midst of it. 
Just as the tendency has been since the beginning from unicellular 
organisms to complex organisms of many cells, in which there is 
greater specialization and co-operation of parts, so now in society 
the movement is toward highly complex social groups in which 
there is greater specialization, integration and co-operation. 

It is this conception of social evolution which must be kept 
clearly in mind at this critical time in the world’s history. A vast 
number of “‘progressive changes” are taking place now in society 
which are not evolutionary. They are called progressive only 
because we have identified progress with a lot of variations and 
mutations, which give us momentary thrills of conquest over nature, 
in which “science,” “invention,” “genius,” “‘wealth,” “comfort,” 
“luxury,” “freedom,” “self-expression,” all figure prominently. 
These things we count as progress. Nature perhaps sees them, or 
some of them, as unhappy variations weakening racial stocks in 
which they appear. 

Social evolution on the contrary lies in the direction of that 
rational organization of society which shall make the human race 
hardy and fit. It is the ethical society, not the wealthy, comfort- 
able, free society which will survive. No path of progress could 

indeed be more fatal to the interests of humanity than the one 
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proposed by Lester F. Ward in his Applied Sociology, to-wit, 
increased knowledge freely imparted to all men to the end of 
advancing science and invention, to the end of increasing still 
further the wealth of the world, to the end, when equitably dis- 
tributed, of the production of happiness through the maximization 
of pleasures and the minimization of pains. 

We have only to imagine a football team organized on such a 
basis as this, or an army, or a primitive social group surrounded by 
hostile groups, to understand the fatal weakness of such a program. 
It is remarkable that among all the countless plans for social, 
economic, and political reconstruction which have held the attention 
of the world for years past, as well as in all the modern Utopias, 
and Atlantises and ideal states that have been planned, so little 
thought has been given to the conditions of.a strong, virile, and 
stable society. It is, I suppose, because we live in an economic 
age and our minds are obsessed with economic and political ideas. 
What we thought we wanted was well-distributed wealth, well- 
distributed opportunity, and political liberty, without troubling 
ourselves to ask whether these things have survival value. 

The ideal state of the ancients, on the other hand, as illustrated 
in Plato’s Republic, was constructed on a wholly different plan. 
Justice in Plato’s ideal society was not a social situation in which 
everyone should receive his full share of the good things of the 
world, but one in which everyone should do that which belonged 
to him to do, a society in which there was perfect functioning of 
every part, perfect co-operation, perfect morale. 

It is certainly interesting to learn now from the biologists that 
social evolution lies precisely in this direction, through co-operation, 
social integration, social solidarity, as Professor Conklin tells us in 
the book referred to; or through “communion of men,” through 
altruism, through fundamental organic relations of co-operation, 
as Nicolai tells us in his striking book The Biology of War. 

In saying that social evolution lies in the direction of large, com- 
plex, and highly differentiated social organisms, in which co-opera- 
tion, integration, solidarity, and stability are the essential qualities, 
it is not to be understood that such evolution will necessarily take 
place. Of course, neither the biologist nor the sociologist guaran- 
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tees any such thing. It is only that if there is to be any further 
human evolution, any further progress of humanity, it must lie 
in this direction. It is quite possible that human evolution has 
reached its zenith and will decline. It is merely from analogy that 
the biologist registers his belief in this direction of human evolu- 
tion, and it is by the study of war and the general social situation 
of the present that the sociologist reaches the same conclusion. 


If, then, progress lies in the direction of an ethical society, in 
which co-operation, devotion to the common good, altruism, love, 
are the determining forces, what are the prospects that such a 
society can be realized? As regards the much heralded “move- 
ments” of the day which are to solve our social problems, such for 
instance as democracy (in the sense of a loose social organization 
with extreme individual liberty), votes for women, socialism, syndi- 
calism, communism, none of them look in the direction indicated. 
These are all concerned with economic and political problems; 
being directed to equalize wealth and opportunity, to emancipate 
labor classes or to equalize political privileges. The constructive 
work of the world at present is devoted too largely to economic 
reform, not sufficiently to social reform; the assumption being that 
social evils will cure themselves if the economic ills are done away. 
Only give everybody sufficient wealth, opportunity, leisure, and 
freedom and they will at once behave themselves. This fallacy is 
abroad everywhere, but it is fatal. One might even say that in 
proportion as our economic problems are solved, our social problems 
increase. Comforts, luxuries, wealth, leisure, and freedom scattered 
generously to a hundred million people, whose average mental 
age is hardly fourteen years, whose powers of self-control and 
restraint are uncultivated, and who have been educated in a school 
not of discipline but of self-expression, if not even of self-indulgence 
and insurgency, contribute not to social stability but to social 
degeneracy. 

Neither is our educational system such as to encourage an 
integrated, disciplined, co-operative society. For many years the 
emphasis has been put upon other things than co-operation, 
obedience to law, conservation of health, conservation of natural 
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resources, and reverential regard for moral laws. It has been put 
rather upon self-expression, the purpose being to bring out all the 
latent possibilities of the individual, encourage him to think and 
act for himself, make him a free self-assertive person, develop to the 
utmost his genius and his talent. All of which is very well; only 
when the centrifugal tendencies in society are urged beyond all 
measure, to the neglect of the centripetal tendencies, something 
unpleasant is likely to happen. In the name of progress we have 
encouraged insurgency. Possibly we shall learn too late that real 
progress depends upon survival value, and that the latter lies in 
the direction of discipline rather than insurgency. 

For many years the emphasis upon social reform has been put 
upon social justice, in the sense of equality of wealth and opportu- 
nity, and upon freedom of thought and action; upon genius and 
initiative; upon scientific discovery and invention. All these things 
are excellent, but we have arrived now at a crisis in the world’s 
history in which less emphasis will have to be put upon these things 
and more upon social morale, social order, social health, and social 
co-operation. Especial emphasis will have to be put upon the 
conditions of social stability. A certain minimum of physical 
and mental health there must be in any good society. Our social 
order may provide peace and plenty, work for all and ample wages, 
leisure, recreation, art and literature, and social justice, but if the 
people are physically and mentally degenerate the social order 
cannot continue. We need not discuss here what proportion of 
defectives, delinquents, and dependents society can carry; but 
there is a limit, and perhaps that limit has already been reached 
in our own social order. 

And be it remembered, too, that whatever of health, physical 
and mental, whatever of social justice, work and wages, leisure, art 
and literature, are necessary for this generation are also necessary 
for the coming generations. We cannot purchase our own comfort 
or happiness at their expense. We may in this generation all be 
very happy, with our profiteering, our tax-dodging, our price- 
boosting, our exploiting of the labor classes, our home-brewing, our 
bootlegging, our lax morals, our night living, and our sentimental 
moving pictures—but if our conduct is such as to bankrupt the next 
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generation or demoralize it or enervate it, why then our social order 
is a failure. 

In any good society therefore, there must be what we may call 
morale. If we wish specifically to know just what that implies, 
we may say bluntly that it implies that the individual shall 
sacrifice his antisocial impulses to the common good, that he shall 
do right, obey the moral law, respect the life and property of his 
neighbor, respect his neighbor’s wife and daughter, be faithful to 
his family, tell the truth, obey the laws of his state, keep himself 
physically fit to earn a living, to defend his country, to beget and 
rear and educate his children. 


Let us come back, then, to our original problem, the forces which 
we can rely upon in the coming society to insure morale. Particu- 
larly, is patriotism such a force? In our large and complex social 
groups we are already beginning to notice the signs of lessening 
morale. To some extent we attribute this decline to the war, but 
we know that its roots lie deeper. 

For the moment, to be sure, the world is behaving rather 
decently; it has had its fling in the Great War and is sobering 
up. Labor strikes are not quite so numerous and there are less 
outward demonstrations of lawlessness, anarchistic, bolshevistic, 
etc. But nevertheless any candid observer of the times must 
confess that believers in human progress have had difficulty in 
keeping bright their faith. There has been a disheartening display 
of antisocial impulses, suspicion, hatred, selfishness, avarice, greed, 
graft, extravagance, profiteering, price-boosting, smuggling, boot- 
legging, bank robbery, automobile banditry, depredations of preda- 
tory trusts, sentimentality, moral reversions and perversions, 
epidemics of superstition, silly dancing crazes, decadence of 
popular music to the jazz level, degradation of the stage to the 
level of the sickly moving pictures, cheap musical comedies and 
indecent vaudeville, increase of divorce and promiscuity, decrease of 
the birth-rate due not to prudence but to “racial slackers,” increase 
of insanity and nervous diseases, and increase of diseases of degener- 
ation—certainly social morale is not very high at present. 

What, then, are the forces which in the future will check our 
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egoistic impulses and insure that co-operation, that unselfish devo- 
tion to the general welfare of present and future generations which 
will enable our civilization to survive? Here, of course, we fall 
back upon our pet sociological phrases and speak of social control, 
law, custom, habit, public opinion, religion, patriotism, etc, Some, 
perhaps, who have never given careful thought to this problem, 
will answer at once that it is the law which must enforce good 
behavior. Civil sanction, the laws of the state, enforced if neces- 
sary by physical means. 

We need not be anarchists to admit that forceful government 
is not to be the power which will make for righteousness in the 
new social order. Civil sanction, law, the policeman’s club, the 
jail sentence and the fine—while we are no doubt depending more 
upon them than the world ever did before, even in ancient Rome— 
nevertheless we can already see that they are doomed to failure. 
We are lovers of liberty and we resent the policeman’s club. 

We have lately tried the experiment of making people temperate 
by law. It is not succeeding as well as we had hoped. When the 
national prohibition law was passed people who had hardly given 
a thought to alcohol began to lay in a supply. An orgy of home- 
brewing began. There was a degeneracy of taste so that there was 
no longer a demand for good wines or liquors, but for anything with 
a kick—that is, a percentage of alcohol sufficient to produce the 
desired narcotic effect. So we have on the one hand an army of 
federal agents trying to enforce the law, and on the other an 
unknown number of recalcitrant law-breakers, smugglers and boot- 
leggers—a most unsavory class. Civil sanction, of course, we must 
always have. In fact, as the state takes on more and more duties 
in our modern complex life, its police functions become more and 
more necessary. I am showing not how unnecessary these are but 
how inadequate. 

If civil sanction is not in the future going to be adequate for 
social morale, what shall we say of habit? This is the factor which 
under the name of instinct is so powerful in animal societies in the 
preservation of morale. Its simplest and most instructive form 
is seen in the case of insects like the ants and bees. Its origin for 
want of a better explanation is attributed to natural selection. 
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Anyway, it is inbred in the nerve cells of the animals. The morale 
of the ant colony is perfect. The individual does not sin against 
the group; he lives for the group. The group is sacred and the 
rules by which its integrity is preserved from generation to genera- 
tion are not violated. 

If animal species are conserved by instinct, primitive human 
groups are conserved by habit. The mores are relatively fixed and 
inviolable. Social control is supreme. The group may perish by 
attacks from other groups or by natural calamity but not by social 
disintegration. Reverence for the past, ancestor worship, are 
factors strengthening the power of custom. But in our modern 
occidental societies the situation is different. The structure of our 
society is centrifugal, not centripetal. The forces working toward 
chaos and anarchy are many. Any newspaper page reveals them. 
The intense individualism inherent in all our modern thought, 
the constantly growing lack of respect for old institutions—in 
fact the suspicion of anything that is old and established, the critical 
and cynical tendencies of much of our modern fiction and drama, 
and the pragmatic philosophies of all kinds that rule today, these 
are some of the forces working against social integration. A single 
phrase, such as ‘‘ Everybody’s doing it,” is sometimes sufficient to 
cause our young people to question the old restraints in favor of 
some new license. Some rationalizer, like Nietzsche, says our old 
cherished morality is all wrong—and at once half a nation says, 
“Why, possibly this is true!” Our western nations have gone forth 
in the quest of individual freedom, and freedom they have found, 
but they have not distinguished between freedom from autocracy 
and tyranny and freedom from the moral law. We have a new 
mania, says Professor Babbitt, a mania for freedom. 

I am doubtful whether habit in our modern society is as powerful 
a motive for social integration as we have supposed. Our whole 
mode of thought is individualistic, insurgent, and romantic. We 
are restive under the restraints of old traditions and institutions. 
Ibsen and his class have many ready followers. The loss of confi- 
dence, for instance, in our legislative bodies is a case in point. Mr. 
Gardner, writing in the Adantic Monthly on the “Twilight of 
Parliament,” says, ‘The universal loss of faith in men, in institu- 
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tions, in creeds, in theories, which is the devastating product of 
the war, has touched nothing, not even the church, more blightingly 
than it has touched parliament.” This lack of confidence in our 
legislative bodies still further weakens our social morale. It is 
all a part of our overemphasis of the individual, his rights and his 
privileges rather than his duties. 

Now this individualistic, expansive, centrifugal philosophy of 
life pervades the world—and no student of history can say that it is 
not going to have an enormous influence in changing our social 
institutions. It will weaken greatly the stabilizing effect of habit, 
custom, and law. Add to this that which is vaguely called social 
unrest, largely a kind of irritability caused by the fact that we live 
under new industrial and environmental conditions, for which 
neither the body nor mind is adapted, and we see how difficult 

is going to be the problem of social morale. 

We do not always realize how fast social conditions are changing. 
We have for centuries been so zealously pursuing certain ideals, 
particularly two ideals, individual liberty and the conquest of 
nature, that it has become just a habit of thought and action, and 
we have failed to observe that these ideals have been attained, and 
that now other dangers are threatening and that it is time to think 
of other things—such, for instance, as conservation—conservation 
not only of fuels and forests and soils but conservation of racial 
values, and conservation of such racial morals as are vital for social 
integrity and stability. 

If, then, in the society of the future we cannot hope that either 
law or habit will serve as integrating forces sufficient to preserve 
social morale, what shall we say of religion? In the history of the 
world religion has been a powerful force leading to good behavior. 
In the early centuries of the Christian era the social situation was 
as bad as it could be. Complete social disintegration was well under 
way. Politically the world was united into one great nation. 
There was no threatening Carthage across the water to integrate 
the Roman people. Faith in the ancient religion had been lost. 
Every species of sin began to flourish. Physical health, family 
purity, commercial honesty, were disappearing. Then there came a 
new religion, an inspiring leader, devotion, hope, faith, love, and 
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fear of wrong doing. Authorities differ as to the degree of purity, 
honesty, veracity, and fitness there was in the early Christian 
churches, but it was vastly higher than in the world from which 
they sprang. 

From that time to this religion has been a powerful sanction 
of conduct and has contributed immeasurably to right living and 
social integration. But the chief force working in religion is not 
the fear of punishment for sin to be expected in a future life. Fear 
in any form is an ineffective deterrent from evil. Devotion is the 
stronger force, devotion to a beloved leader, devotion to a beloved 
church, devotion to any great cause. Here perhaps is the key to 
the whole problem. Devotion of some kind there must be. You 
cannot drive people to good conduct or to self-sacrifice, but run 
aloft the colors and they will follow. Enthusiasm is the great 
secret. Enthusiasm and devotion to the state, or to the flag, or 
to the church, or even to the mores of the past. 

But what as regards religion are the prospects for the future ? 
What place is it to occupy in the new social order in which disarma- 
ment conferences shall arrange for an effective restraint upon war 
and for increasing amity among nations? Is religion to be the source 
of that devotion and enthusiasm for the common good which we 
have seen to be necessary? How many times we have heard it said 
that we must have some revival or revaluation of religion to meet 
our new social conditions. Religion, it is said, must be socialized, 
revitalized, and we are witness to all sorts of attempts to socialize 
religion, churches becoming social centers and all that. 

But the socialization of religion is a contradiction. Religion 
is worship. It implies a relationship with something august, 
noble, sublime, inspiring, something that snatches us out of our- 
selves and draws us upward and onward. There must be an inspired 
and inspiring leader, who awakens enthusiasm, devotion or fear; 
or there must be a cause, a great cause, for which we are willing 
to sacrifice our selfish wishes. Religion is social in so far as it 
compels us to co-operate, but the religion comes first and then the 
co-operation. The fruits of the spirit are faith, hope, and love, but 
there must be the spirit. So there is little to expect from socializ- 
ing the church. The church, if it is vital, socializes the community. 
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Now the very essence and kernel of the Christian religion is 
this love and co-operation which is the condition of social morale, 
but whence is to come the inspiration, the vital spark which shall 
make this religion effective, as it was in the early centuries of our 
era? We are confronted with the fearsome question whether 
religions may not wear out and whether it may not be that we need 
a new religion. Since Christianity is the very expression of the 
motives which are needed to insure the salvation of the world, that 
is of society, it would seem that what we need is not a new religion 
but a revival of the old religion. But this may be psychologically 
impossible. Possibly that impetuous enthusiasm which alone can 
make a religion socially effective as a moralizing power belongs only 
to new religions. But religions are not made to order, nor do 
great religious leaders always appear when called for; they just 
come. 

In conclusion, if it be true that social morale is declining, if 
it be true that we are entering upon a period of internationalism 
in which the ancient conditions of social morale are wanting, if 
we have evolved habits of mind which make us refractory to the 
socializing influences of law and habit and religion, what is the out- 
look for the future of our civilization? Well, one thing is sure, 
whatever bad habits of mind we have developed, we have not 
developed a habit of complaisant submission to a threatening fate. 
We are not the kind who say that we are entering upon a period 
of social decadence and must make the best of it. Fate is a back 
number in these days. It is not only possible but probable 
that the creative power of the human mind, which has been so 
brilliantly successful in conquering the forces of nature, can meet 
also this problem and solve it. We may, indeed, have to wait for 
a great religious revival, but there are other resources at hand which 
we can control. 

Two of these are eugenics and education. Unlimited power for 
good resides in either of these and in both together social salvation. 
Right education upon educable material would insure social morale. 
Our first efforts in eugenics have not been very successful. Neither 
were our first efforts in aerial navigation. 

As regards education, perhaps a more thorough reconstruction 
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of our present methods may be necessary than we usually believe. 
Mr. Wells in his plans for a world state thinks that the sentiment 
of patriotism can be enlarged so that it shall be directed not to one 
narrow self-conscious group but to all mankind, or at least to all the 
people of Europe, and to this end he would put a stop to one kind 
of education, namely the instilling into the minds of youth that 
narrow selfish rancid patriotism, involving suspicion and hate of 
surrounding political groups, which has become a habit in Europe. 
Indeed, we are not altogether free from it in this country. The 
correction of this mistaken policy would seem to be the first step. 
Then would follow more radical educational reforms. Our schools 
would have to impart habits of thought and action rather than 
bestow mere information, and where they impart information it 
would have to be of a more thorough kind. It is a little knowledge 
that is dangerous, the knowledge, for instance, that the state is 
not a kind of divine being calling for our supreme sacrifice, that 
our moral laws are not handed down on graven stones from God, 
and that our own religion is only one of many religions, all fairly 
good. 

This is what our youth learn now. So long as the state had in 
the mind of the citizen a certain sacredness, awe, grandeur, or so 
long as he was taught, as in Germany or in the Hegelian philosophy 
that the state was an end in itself, or a kind of divine being, or so 
long as the state was symbolized in some king or emperor or grand 
majestic sovereign, or could be kept constantly present in the minds 
of the people by the flag or national emblems or marching armies in 
full regalia, why then we easily got that loyalty to the state which is 
necessary for social well-being. But our democractic ideas are 
sweeping all this away. We are now taught that the state has no 
divinity. It is nothing but humanity organized for a certain end. 
It exists solely for the happiness of the people. And so we have the 
vicious circle. Our increasing knowledge leads to our undoing, 
just as our increasing knowledge of the moral law convinces us 
that it was not handed down from God on tables of stone but is 
merely the sifted and not very well sifted experience of the race. 
It is nothing but the old dilemma, knowledge paralyzing faith 
and action. 
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It is this half-knowledge, together with the tendency of our 
present system of education to foster individuality, self-expression, 
love of freedom and indirectly all kinds of insurgency, which consti- 
tutes the danger now. And our popular fiction, our current drama 
and our moving pictures—the latter perhaps the real educators 
now of our children—lend powerful stimulus to these ideas. Fifty 
years ago there was need for this kind of education. The need now 
is for something very different. The articles by Arthur Pound 
in recent numbers of the Ailantic Monthly have set many of us 
thinking. Even our working young people now have lots of money 
and lots of leisure. Money and leisure without character are fatal. 
So our schools have a new task. Conduct and citizenship, work 
and health, discipline and obedience, thrift and economy, are some 
of the things which our schools must undertake to teach, and some 
other way to teach them than by precept and counsel will have to 
be found. 

And then so far as we impart information, that information 
must be thorough. We must learn and teach that all moral laws, 
even though they are, or perhaps because they are, the sifted experi- 
ence of the ages, are after all the laws of God; and that their violation 
brings greater calamity than ever medieval theologian pictured in a 
future life, namely the woe of our children and their children and 
of society itself. Then we shall learn, too, and teach that the state, 
that is society, is after all a sacred thing, demanding the supreme 
sacrifice, because the whole evolutionary movement of the world 
tends steadily to the goal of a highly complex, closely integrated 
co-operative union of men, in which, not by means of which, the 
individual attains unto self-realization. 
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BOUNDARY LINES OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA 
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ABSTRACT 


I. The limits of fields of phenomena establish the boundary lines of the sciences. 
These scientific boundaries cannot be determined until the nature of phenomena is as- 
certained and their characteristics clearly denoted. But the boundaries between sciences 
are purely conventional and artificial, since no hard-and-fast lines between kinds of 

ena exist in nature. 

II. The boundary lines of social phenomena are established by our conception of 
the nature of society. The influence of sentient beings upon one another constitutes social 
phenomena. Such influence is exerted somewhat irrespective of space and time, even 
certain of those long dead still having weight. Symbols and signs, written and oral 
language, are not social phenomena since they are resolvable into material and physical 
activities. Not all causes of social phenomena are social, this being notably true of the 
cause of the first social phenomenon. Causes of aggregations and juxtapositions out of 
which social phenomena arise may be merely physical and so non-soci 


The boundary limits of every science are determined, it would 
seem, by the boundary limits of the phenomena to which it devotes 
its study. These in turn are fixed by ability to decide without 
question the exact nature of such phenomena. Unless the latter 
task can be accomplished, unless each science knows just where its 
phenomena begin and end, unless in every case it is able to pronounce 
whether this and that phenomenon belongs to its particular domain, 
there can be no very clear-cut division of labor between the sciences, 
and therefore, no clear-cut sciences and well-marked boundary lines. 

This situation is pertinent to sociologists and other social 
scientists. We may picture our sociologists as being in pursuit of 
social phenomena in the great bewildering wilderness of cosmic 
forces and relationships without being in possession of certain and 
assured marks of real and exclusive social phenomena and how they 
are differentiated from all other kinds of phenomena. They are 
likely to seize and draw into their scientific inclosures all manner 
of strange data or to exclude from them many happenings or objects 
which rightfully belong there. They are like the hunter who goes 
out to hunt when the hunting season is on for chickens only and 
who does not know the difference between chickens and other birds. 
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There is no assurance that he may not return with farmers’ fowl of 
divers kinds in his game bag. 

Fortunately for the standing of sociology, or at least for the con- 
solation of sociologists, the sociologists are not alone in being con- 
fused regarding the identity of their phenomena. For within the 
field of the other social sciences there is apparently the greatest 
confusion relative to what belongs to each. By way of illustration, 
what is the dividing line between history and economics or history 
and political science? Does industrial history belong to history 
or to economics? Or does constitutional history belong to history 
or political science? Who knows whether courses in socialism and 
labor problems should be taught under economics or sociology? 
Certainly as both are being developed they are quite as sociological 
as anything being taught under the caption of sociology. 

Nor is this situation peculiar to the social scientists, for the 
physical sciences, the realm of the scientists who boast so much of 
their rigid scientific character and often contemptuously relegate 
the social “sciences’’ to the limbo of the pseudo-scientific, are beau- 
tifully at loggerheads with one another over where their scientific 
inclosures should be set. Thus, as between physicists and chemists, 
to whom does the electron belong? Both sets of scientists are busily 
engaged upon it in investigative work and that they do not have a 
clear-cut idea of any division of labor in the domains is evident in 
the altercations a physicist and chemist often have over whose 
datum it is. There are likewise certain forms of life which are 
treated alike by botanists and zoédlogists; and when phenomena 
are still further studied it is easy to think that certain of them will 
lie on the boundary line between biology and physics or biology 
and chemistry. In the same manner it would not be difficult to 
designate debatable hunting grounds between physicists and 
astronomers, psychologists and educationists, and the like. 

Such utterances as these have often been pronounced by sociol- 
ogical writers and in very much better terms. Professor Small has 
done a most valuable work in his efforts to educate the social scien- 
tists of this country and others concerning the oneness of data of 
the universe for the purposes of the various sets of workers and 
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scientific territorial fences. It is not the purpose of this short paper 
to feebly rehearse what he has so brilliantly executed. The aim 
here, instead, is to scrutinize the field of social phenomena somewhat 
critically in order to bring into plain view certain uncertainties 
inhering in that domain. 

We may take it for granted that the boundary lines of social 
phenomena are involved in and established by our conception of 
society or as to what society is. The current sociological idea as 
to what society is runs somewhat as follows. ‘ Society is association, 
ie., a relationship between sentient beings. These relationships 
are psychical, being relations between minds or mental processes. 
Society is made up of such relations, the physical bodies of people 
being inconsequential, save in that they are accompaniments and 
determiners of psychical functioning. Social activities are activ- 
ities of individuals which have an effect on one another. Social 
facts are mass psychical facts in that all elements and contents are 
psychic. These mass facts may have diverging kinds of causes and 
determiners, physical and social. Social phenomena, therefore, in 
a general way at least may be said to consist of mass activities and 
relationships. Mass activities and relationships may be thought of 
as being functional or functioning or as structural, that is as being 
arranged in a given way, as being a regularized, systematized way 
of acting and reacting.* 

Now for the uncertainties. For one thing, the statement that 
social activities—hypothetically social phenomena—are activities 
of individuals which have an effect on one another raises the question 
as to whether such relationship may exist between the living and the 
dead, and if so, if such relationships then do not constitute social 
phenomena. In attempting to answer that question it will be ne- 
cessary to consider such relationships between the living and the dead 
in the light of the relationships between the living and the living. 

Social activities are activities of individuals which affect others, 
and association consists of the relationship between such activities. 
It is a matter of indifference whether the one affecting me knows it 
or not in order that the relationship called association may exist. 
Every exchange of psychical states between socii is realized via 
media of some sort, either the physical attitudes and movements— 
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the physical expression of inner states—or language symbols 
involved in graphic and oral representations, or institutional forms 
of social activities; and the symbols may be executed directly or 
by way of long-time and long-distance methods; that is, by endur- 
ing records or by any of the numerous modern methods of communi- 
cation at a distance. In a communication between persons in a 
room the time elapsing between the occurrence of stimulus and 
effect on others is reduced to a fraction of a second, while that 
between a letter written in China and its impression upon the recip- 
ient in Chicago is a matter of weeks or months. Many things 
may happen to the one who is influencing another between the time 
he has incited his influence and the time it reaches the other; that 
is, changes in his status or ideas; yet his influence goes on the same. 
He may have changed his occupation, beliefs, residence, or may have 
joined the great beyond; and yet the original influence he set going 
produces its effect. He may have written as a socialist, theist, 
communist, and his influence through his writings is of that sort; 
while by the time they reach the one influenced he has become a 
believer in capitalism, agnosticism, or absolute individualism, and 
so is sending out a new set of influences. 

Thus, it may be the case of an octogenarian publicist who has de- 
veloped through several stages of thought and doctrine, and published 
books at each time expressive of the teachings held then. He now 
influences readers according as they read the productions of the 
various stages of thought development. Various readers are receiv- 
ing influences from this person which are diametrically opposed to 
each other; yet all of these divergent relationships are said to be 
with the same person, or activities of the same person. If there is 
only one person in the case of the publicist, and that is the one of 
the last stage of thought, then those who are receiving influences 
from the earlier selves are, to all intents and purposes, receiving 
messages from the dead—the selves that are dead. 

Then there is the confusing case of the man who in his youth 
was a convivial sport, a hail fellow well met, but who has since 
“reformed” and become a steady “respectable” citizen. He meets 
companions of his youth whom he has not seen for years and who 
do not know of his inward change. By the erstwhile boon compan- 
ions he is received with open arms as being one of their convivial 
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kind, with whom they expect to enjoy a jolly good time. With what 
is this initial association, to the self that is or the self that was? 
What is the quality of the relationship? As in the former case is 
not the association between the living convivial selves and the dead 
self of the one who once had been convivial ? 

Does it make any difference, then, whether the body of a self 
is dead or whether it is living in order that association shall exist ? 
It appears to be a matter of indifference, so far as the fact of associ- 
ation is concerned, whether the psychic influence originated a second, 
a day, a month, a year, or a century prior to its effect on any given 
individual who constitutes a terminal in the associative relationship. 
Perhaps only ideas live in society and people or persons are irrelative 
considerations. Perhaps Ward was right in resolving society into 
a great meshwork of achievements and so largely leaving human 
beings out of account. Might it not seem an arbitrary procedure 
to limit association out of which society is said to be made to rela- 
tionships between the living? And if we extend association so as 
to embrace the influences of the Aristotles, Platos, and the other great 
and near-great whose ideas still count, have we in any way dis- 
turbed the boundary line of social phenomena? Perhaps the 
sociologist is in the position here of the astronomer who must treat 
as a present cosmical phenomenon a light ray which was emitted 
from Betelgeuse hundreds of thousands of years ago. 

Again, we may view social activities in relation to their results, 
and consider to what extent, if at all, social products are social 
phenomena. First, we find that the transmission media are impor- 
tant factors in the establishment of association and the rendering 
of psychic activities social. They are thus closely associated with 
our hypothetical social phenomena and should be examined with a 
view to determining whether or not they themselves constitute 
social phenomena. 

These symbols are involved in the establishment of social rela- 
tions or association in quite distinct situations or connections. In 
the first instance the influence of an individual may be transmitted 
from generation to generation, let us say, by way of symbols existing 
as the psychic currency of living minds. We not only speak in sym- 
bols but think in symbols. The symbols are the molds or forms 
into which our ideational content is poured. This content, originat- 
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ing ages ago, perhaps, may be passed down to us through a series 
of living, talking, individuals. In this case the mediating agency 
is a series of minds activating in terms of symbols. The symbols 
used in ideational processes stand so close to thought itself that it 
is almost impossible to separate them. Psychic energy striving 
to express itself is expressionless or meaningless until it is molded 
or clothed in symbols. It is questionable if we can think at all with- 
out employing verbal imagery. The case of bricks and their molds is 
not pertinent because there was no organic developmental relation- 
ship in their origin. Psychic energy in itself is only energy, but, given 
form, it is meaning and this meaning is absolutely essential for the 
establishment of association and the appearance of social phenomena. 

In the second case the matter is clearer. Psychic influences 
may be transmitted by non-psychic media in which they have been 
caught, recorded, and preserved, namely, books, manuscripts, in- 
scriptions on monuments, buildings, machines, all material artifacts 
whatever. Here—ignoring the preservative function of society rel- 
ative to them—the transmissive agency is inert, not an activ- 
ity at all, or even closely identified as it exists with an activity. 
However, by means of it we may receive the influence of others now 
living or of the dead. The only precondition is that the observer 
must know how to decipher the record in order to be a recipient 
of the original influence. I might look at a monument and pro- 
nounce that the marks thereon are inscriptions made by human 
beings for recording purposes, but I could go no further. An 
Egyptologist or other expert views the same and tells us what they 
say about affairs several thousand years ago. A Bushman beholds 
them and does not even guess that they were made by human beings 
and are therefore social products. It is all in the mind which beholds 
matter as to whether a pharaoh or an Aristotle at the other end of 
time is making a pronouncement. 

The real difference between the latter case and the former lies, 
not in a difference in the nature of the symbols involved in trans- 
mission, but in that in the first case the symbols are oral and also 
are almost integral parts of the psychic energy; while in the other 
case they are independent of such activity and impersonal. The 
second class of symbols are clearly of another character than are the 
first and so have little ground for being classed as social phenomena. 
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But both alike are symbolic vehicles of ideas. In one case they 
are forms in stone, in the other forms in air vibrations. Each is a 
form which material elements take when acted upon by human 
intervention. But in no case are they psychic activities, however 
closely associated they may be with the same; nor are they relations 
between such activities. 

Only by means of such a somewhat technical analytical discus- 
sion are we able to rule out symbols of all sorts as social phenomena. 
All such symbols are social products. But there are other sorts of 
social products which also are more or less symbolical and require 
to be examined. Institutions, organizations, customs, fashions, and 
the like; are they social phenomena or mere symbols? They are 
not only social products but also forms which social activities take. 

Let us assume that we understand the distinguishing character 
of these phenomena, granting that the essential principle of custom 
is familiarity and group expectation, that of fashion is novelty, and 
that of institutionalism is selection and survival on account of 
inward merit. Each represents a form or way of ordering activities 
of individuals relative to one another looking toward the realization 
of the wants of individuals. The form of two quite dissimilar kinds 
of institutions, however, such as church and state, might be quite 
similar, the differential in this case, then, being not form but content, 
that is the set of ideas, sentiments, beliefs involved. 

Symbols, such as language, are forms in the arrangement of mate- 
rial particles—either dynamic as in talking or static as in inscriptions 
and the like—adapted to impress one or another of the special senses 
and so to arouse ideational responses. Institutions, customs, and 
the like are forms of arrangement of psychical activities as a result 
of which wants and desires may be satisfied. We can say that 
institutions are social phenomena in the sense that they express the 
cause and effect relationship between socii, or individual psychic 
centers, whereas symbols are not social phenomena because they are 
certain kinds of arrangements of matter used as vehicles of communi- 
cation, or of establishing the cause and effect relationship between 
individuals. 

Yet students in sociology classes will practically always call all 
kinds of social products both of the material and immaterial sort 
social phenomena. It requires a great deal of exposition and “rea- 
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soning”’ to displace this very natural inclination to'say that what- 
ever is a social product is for that very reason a social phenomenon. 
Thus to them the deserted cliff dwellings are social phenomena 
because nature did not produce them and to explain them we must 
posit human co-operation and considerable social development on 
the part of those who produced them. Also they would say that 
the boy swimming alone in the lake away from other humans is 
engaged in a social activity because he is doing something that is 
not inborn but is the result of teaching. They would say further 
that swimming in that instance is a social phenomenon because it 
is an activity carried on in terms of a social product. And so on 
for language, customs, fashions, and institutions alike. This is the 
common-sense view which all but the technical and precise sociolo- 
gist is likely to revert to when he is “off guard.” 

Some consideration should be paid to the antecedents of social 
phenomena. Do social phenomena always have social antecedents 
as their cause, or are social activities invariably produced by antece- 
dent social activities? Society exists whenever individuals are 
influencing one another psychically; social activity is the psychical 
activity that influences others; social phenomena arise out of and 
are implicit in the situation. Are the causes of social activities 
and of association always or only sometimes social ? 

We may think of several cases as test cases. What kinds of 
causes do usual, original, and first social activities have ? 

In the instance of the very first or ultimate social activity that 
ever took place, wherever or whenever it was, it is evident that the 
antecedent causal condition could not have been a social activity, 
since society had never existed before. The cause in this case at 
least must have been something else. But all else there was con- 
sisted of biological equipment and the physical environmental con- 
ditions which surrounded the organisms concerned. It is conceiv- 
able that the first social situation arose from the stimulation of one 
such organism by another whenever the nervous organization had 
evolved up to the requisite point of storing experience and develop- 
ing meaning. From that point forward such organisms would be 
expected to continue and multiply these psychical causal contacts. 

Then the physical environment also might be expected to func- 
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tion in the direction of throwing organisms into juxtaposition and of 
affording stimuli which would put a premium on interstimulation. 
These physical conditions, therefore, would operate as a cause of 
aggregation, aggregation in its turn acting as a favorable condition of 
interstimulation and so of association. Thus physical conditions are 
not in themselves social causes, not immediate causes of social activ- 
ity, but rather are preconditions or mediated causes of social action. 

But after society was well along in its development, the antece- 
dent cause of social activities would almost invariably be other 
social activities, either immediately or indirectly. ‘Today all social 
activities are founded on, have grown out of, and presuppose preced- 
ing social activities. Even the original activity, or social variation, 
the invention—using the term broadly and sociologically— of excep- 
tional men in whatever line, has for its essential content the experi- 
ences and achievements of society thus far, and in its form is 
stimulated into existence by those accomplishments. They furnish 
its inspiration, framework, basis of variation, and insure its appre- 
ciation and acceptance by society. 

The physical environment, then, while of causal significance in 
producing society, is yet so rather by way of being a precondition 
of society. It leads to aggregation and propinquity, multiplies the 
probability of contact between individuals, but certainly is not social 
either in its origin or nature. It helps to account for aggregation, 
but unless the individuals have developed to the potentially social 
point it is powerless to produce social activity. 

The biological mechanism also has causal significance, in that it 
furnishes the brain and other nerve structures which serve as pre- 
conditions of organic interstimulation and psychical interaction. 
In themselves biological organisms are not necessarily social, since 
they may act relative to one another purely automatically. It is 
only when sentient awareness develops that they have a chance of 
being called social; and then of themselves they possess only the 
ability of interstimulation and response which to onlookers may be 
taken to be the symptom of psychic interaction. It is not, how- 
ever, until some meaning of activities is established and this 
meaning gets passed over from one organism to another, and so 
affects its activity, that the social is born. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Custom has imposed upon the president of the Sociological 
Society the task of formulating the annual program of the Society. 
One motive for this procedure has been no doubt the desirability 
of giving to each year’s program the unity of a single theme. With 
the multiplication of special interests and the consequent division 
of labor in the field of the social sciences, this has come to be, from 
year to year, a more difficult task. 

The theme proposed for the coming annual meeting has been 
“The City.” Since all the tendencies and most of the problems of 
modern life are more completely reflected in the conditions and 
changes of urban life than elsewhere, it seems as if the city offers a 
wide range of topics, and might be made the focus of a wide diver- 
sity of points of view. 

There are probably more detailed studies of urban problems than 
in any other field of sociological observation and research. Recent 
developments in communication and transportation, which have 
brought rural communities and rural life within the circle of the 
_ city’s influence, have profoundly changed the conditions of rural life. 

In view of all this, the committee desires and invites the widest 
co-operation in making the program for the coming year. Consider- 
ing the recent emphasis upon research and the large number of 
studies now in progress in this field, it seems important to give a 
greater emphasis than heretofore to reports of first-hand studies. 

It is proposed, for one thing, as members have already been 
informed, to repeat the experiment of last year and give one session 
of the Society to brief reports of research in progress. In connection 
with this it is proposed to prepare a census of research projects 
under way. 

All members of the Society are cordially invited to co-operate 
in making this census as complete and as representative as it is 
possible, considering the limitations under which it is necessarily 
made. 

ROBERT E. Park 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Research Fellowships in the social sciences ——The Social Science Re- 
search Council announces the establishment of research fellowships to be 
awarded on or about May 1, 1925. These fellowships have been estab- 
lished to promote scientific research in the general field of the social sci- 
ences broadly construed. 

Substantial stipends conditioned by the requirements of each partic- 
ular research project and the needs of each particular case will constitute 
the awards. Evidence of exceptional ability in research must be presented 
by each applicant, together with a detailed outline of a project giving 
promise of definite scientific accomplishment. If it is certain that the proj- 
ect will require travel in this country or abroad, the expense of such travel 
will be taken into account in determining the stipend for that particular 
case. ‘The terms of the fellowships may range from several months to as 
much as two years, depending upon the character and requirements of 
the particular research project concerned. 

Those who are appointed on fellowships will be subject to the super- 
vision of the Committee on Social Science Research Council Fellowships, 
and this committee will be available for constructive counsel and advice. 

A substantial sum to cover such fellowships has been set aside by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

The secretary of the Committee on Research Fellowships is F. Stuart 
Chapin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. All applica- 
tions must be in his hands not later than March 1, 1925. 

American Sociological Society.—President Robert E. Park announces 
the appointment of the following as members of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations: Charles H. Cooley, University of Michigan, chairman; Charles A. 
Ellwood, University of Missouri, Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Cecil North, Ohio State University, and U. G. Weatherly, Indiana 
University. In view of the important change in the method of electing 
officers made at the Annual Meeting whereby the Nominating Committee 
is required to submit two nominees for each office, members of the Society 
are requested to send suggestions in regard to nominations to the chair- 
man of the committee. 
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American Council of Learned Societies —A Conference of the Secre- 
taries of Constituent Societies was held in New York, Friday, January 3. 
Secretaries or representatives were present from the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, American Anti- 
quarian Society, American Oriental Society, American Philological Asso- 
ciation, Archeological Institute of America, Modern Language Association 
of America, American Historical Association, American Economic Associ- 
ation, American Philosophical Association, American Political Associ- 
ation, and American Sociological Society. A brief statement was made by 
each secretary upon the history, purposes, and present problems of each 
organization. Discussion then turned to the methods of financing the dif- 
ferent associations, the possibility of joint meetings with other societies, 
the nature and extent of publications, and the present status and possible 
developments of research programs. 

The Annual Meeting of the Council was held Saturday, January 24, 
in New York. Reports were given by the different committees of the 
Council, and future projects considered. The executive secretary of the 
Council, Waldo G. Leland, made a report of the Survey of Learned Soci- 
eties. This survey includes those national associations in the United 
States which are devoted to the advancement of learning in the fields of 
the humanities and social studies (philosophy, philology, linguistics, 
archeology, history, economics, and the political and social sciences). The 
complete survey will show in a striking manner the important part played 
in the history of learning in America by the associations in this field and 
by the amount of work accomplished with very little money largely 
through voluntary co-operation. An excellent sign is the tendency which 
most of the societies seem to show at the present time to self-examination, 
to systematic planning of activities, and to greater emphasis upon re- 
search. The Council voted that this study should be followed by a survey 
of humanistic research in America. The delegates of the American Socio- 
logical Society to the Council are Franklin H. Giddings and William F. 


Ogburn. 


Instituto Internazionale di Sociologia.—The International Institute of 
Sociology and of Political and Social Reform of Turin has organized dur- 
ing this year sections in Rome and Naples and is proposing to organize also 
sections in Milan, Genoa, and Palermo. Sessions are being planned for a 
seven to ten days’ conference in each of these cities on themes both in pure 
sociology and in the special social sciences. The Board of Directors intend, 
in the near future, to transfer the central seat of the Institute from Turin to 
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Rome. According to the decision of the Third International Sociological 
Congress at Rome, the Fourth Congress will be held in London, where the 
papers will center around the general topic, “The Scientific Bases of 
Peace, Solidarity, and Social and International Well-being.” 


Twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the first juvenile court.— 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the first juvenile court 
and the fifteenth anniversary of the establishment of the first Institute 
for Juvenile Research were held in Chicago January 2-3. The different 
sessions devoted to the history and present status of the juvenile court, 
the rise and development of institutes of juvenile research and different 
types of child clinics, and the symposium upon the foundations of be- 
havior were largely attended. The permanent value of many of the papers 
presented by such recognized authorities as Grace Abbott, Herman Adler, 
Franz Boas, Augusta Bronner, Charles M. Child, Ernest R. Groves, 
William Healy, C. Judson Herrick, Marion E. Kenworthy, Miriam Van 
Waters, and Helen T. Woolley led to a demand for their publication. 
The Wieboldt Foundation has undertaken this service and is making ar- 
rangements for the printing of these papers in a bound volume entitled 
The Court, the Clinic, and the Child, to be distributed at a nominal charge 
of one dollar. Communications should be addressed to Ferris F. Laune, 
secretary, Wieboldt Foundation, 3166 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—A recent publication of the Foundation is 
Public Employment Offices; Their Purpose, Structure, and Methods, a re- 
port based upon a five-year study which was prepared by Shelby M. 
Harrison in collaboration with Mary LaDame, Bradley Buell, Leslie E. 
Woodcok, and Frederick A. King. 

Hastings H. Hart, LL.D., has resigned from the position of director 
of the Department of Child Helping of Russell Sage Foundation and has 
been appointed as consultant in delinquency and penology in the Founda- 
tion. He will respond to requests for service in this field from any part 
of the United States, especially with reference to legislation, administra- 
tion, building, and equipment. 

Mr. William Hodson, who was formerly director of the Division of 
Child Welfare Legislation of the Department of Child Helping of Russell 
Sage Foundation, has been appointed director of the Department of Social 


Legislation. 


International Industrial Welfare and Personnel Congress——The In- 
ternational and Industrial Welfare Congress will be held in Flushing, Hol- 
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land, June 20-26. All persons interested who are directly or indirectly 
connected with industry are invited to attend and are requested to apply 
for full particulars to the Secretariat, M. L. Fledderus, Glassworks, 
Leerdam, Holland. 


National Conference of Social Work.—The National Conference of 
Social Work will hold its fifty-second annual meeting in Denver, June 10- 
17, 1925. 

The Program Committee of the Conference has endeavored to make 
the program one of vital interest and is hoping to inaugurate several new 
features as regards general sessions. The program of the new Conference 
Division on Professional Standards and Education will be an important 
contribution to the status of professional social work, and the programs 
of the other ten divisions—Children, Delinquents and Correction, Health, 
The Family, Industrial and Economic Problems, Neighborhood and Com- 
munity Life, Mental Hygiene, Organization of Social Forces, Public Offi- 
cials and Administration, The Immigrant—promise to be equally rich in 
interest and inspiration. Further information may be secured by writing 
the general secretary, W. H. Parker, 25 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Religious Education Association—The twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association will be held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, April 22-25, 1925. The theme of the convention is “Religious 
Education and Religious Experience.” An effort is being made to deter- 
mine whether the newer types of religious education can produce a reli- 
gious experience commensurate with that produced by the older types; 
and to redefine, if necessary, what is meant by “religious experience.” 
President Donald J. Cowling of Carleton College is the president and 
President Mary E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke College is the vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Floyd N. House, of Middlebury 
College, will give two courses in the Summer Quarter, one on the History 
of Social Thought and the other on the Study of Society. Associate Pro- 
fessor Roderick D. McKenzie, of the University of Washington, will offer 
courses on Human Ecology and the Family. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club, through its committees on boys’ work, 
has established a research assistantship in the Department of Sociology. 
This is to be known as the Chicago Woman’s Club Research Assistant- 
ship for the Study of Behavior Problems of Delinquent Boys. For over 
two years the St. Charles Committee and the Boys’ Court Committee of 
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this organization have been interested in the study and treatment of boys 
the majority of whom are on parole from St. Charles School for Boys. 
The new plan is a development of this work with special emphasis upon 
research. Mr. Clifford R. Shaw, who has for the past two years been in 
charge of the field work of these committees, and who has been making a 
sociological study of behavior problems, has been appointed the research 
assistant. 

A new professional fraternity has been formed by graduate students in 
the Department of Sociology. The organization aims to promote scholar- 
ship, to encourage sociological research, and to disseminate sociological 
findings. Membership is by election. The name of the society is Sigma 
Theta. 


Colby College—Mr. Curtis H. Morrow, who since 1920 has been asso- 
ciate professor and head of the department of economics and sociology, 
has been advanced to the professorship of economics and sociology. This 
is the first time in the history of the college that this department has had 
a full professor in charge. 


Emory University.—Professor Comer M. Woodward, formerly of the 
Southern Methodist University, is now dean of men and professor of 
sociology in this institution. 


University of Omaha.—A Recreation Institute will be held June 22 to 
July 23 in the Summer School under the auspices of the Department of 
Sociology. Its purpose is “‘to develop local leadership in the various fields 
of recreation, for the church, school, social, municipal and club organi- 
zations; also to awaken an active interest in wholesome recreational activi- 
ties, to make the play and social life of groups more effective and inter- 
esting.” 
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Instinct: A Study in Social Psychology. By L. L. BERNARD. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. 8vo. Pp. ix+522. Student’s 
edition, $3.60. 

A few years ago, the instinct conception held undisputed sway in 
psychology, social psychology, and the social sciences. The last five years 
have witnessed a rapidly spreading revolt against this condition, and Pro- 
fessor Bernard has produced the most exhaustive critical study that has 
so far appeared. It is an example of patient effort and careful and critical 
method which will force students to reckon with it and inspire further 
researches as the investigation continues. 

There are several problems to which Professor Bernard set himself, 
the first of which concerns the biological mechanism of heredity. This is 
obviously a highly technical subject, and the author has not hesitated to 
enter into the problems and methods involved, though this makes of him 
for the time being a biologist. Assuming the standpoint of biological 
evolution, in two chapters on “The Heredity and the Instincts” and “Con- 
ditional Development” it is shown that instinct as an inheritance must be 
thought of in very small units and with disconnected elements. The 
theory of heredity is obviously beyond the province of the sociologist as 
such, but to the reviewer, whose knowledge of biology is merely that of a 
layman, the argument seems unassailable. Whether anyone not a biolo- 
gist is capable of going to the root of this problem is a question which we 
may leave open. It will probably be decided by the biologists themselves. 
Of particular interest is the elaborate and convincing argument that the 
new-born infant has been the recipient of many influences which are not 
hereditary. 

A second problem, which occupies a hundred pages, is the most elabor- 
ate display of the current inconsistency in the use of the term which has 
ever been written. This is obviously destructive in intent, and certainly 
in outcome. In a single table is presented the record of the result of read- 
ings in more than 2,000 books by 1,700 authors, in which 15,789 cases of 
instinct are cited, which are classified into.6,131 types. The result, of 
course, is to show how inconsistent and uncritical is the use of the term, 
and amounts to a reductio ad absurdum which ought to give the coup de 
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grace to the belated manufacturers of homemade instincts. In the same 
chapters are twenty-two other tables, with elaborate classifications indi- 
cating the looseness with which terms like self-assertion, gregariousness, 
and sex are used as descriptive of instincts. 

Pursuing relentlessly the revelation of the inconsistency and lack of 
clearness in the use of the word, there is a chapter on “Some False In- 
stincts Exposed,” in which play, fighting, and constructiveness, etc., are 
set forth with an elaborateness of citation which makes the point utterly 
indisputable. 

The author does not deny the systems of instincts, but shows con- 
clusively and repeatedly that most of the activities in human beings 
which have formerly borne this label are better understood if spoken of 
as habits. There is one distinction which does not appear, or at least 
which the reviewer in a single but careful reading has failed to note. There 
is a stage before the organization of habit which should perhaps receive 
very definite emphasis. Moreover, habits break up and new habits form, 
and in this transition stage it is possible to find many or perhaps most of 
the psychological problems. There is nothing inconsistent with the au- 
thor’s thesis in this statement, but on the face of it it seems that human 
behavior is thought of as being divisible into habits and instincts. 

There is an excellent chapter on emotions, in which the theory of John 
Dewey is very clearly presented and defended. Emotion is not the result 
of instinct, but arises in conflict where instincts or habits simultaneously 
appear and interrupt the continuity of behavior. This is presented in 
explicit opposition to the formulation of McDougall, now so rapidly being 
discarded. 

The book is very valuable and will for a long time be an authoritative 
monograph on the points covered, more important perhaps for its destruc- 
tive contribution than for any alternative consideration, which it was not 
primarily the author’s intention, apparently, to set forth. 

The chief point of tension which the reviewer found lies in a rather 
fundamental and important direction. Professor Bernard is able to 
classify social psychologists into two groups which he calls the “instinc- 
tivists” and the “environmentalists.’’ Now, no one can be farther from a 
desire to introduce metaphysical considerations into our field than this 
author, but such a classification not only leads uncritical followers into 
metaphysical absolutes, but is at times capable of being interpreted in 
just this way. The reviewer is certainly not an instinctivist, nor would he 
like to be called an environmentalist, and not because it is obvious that 
both inheritance and environment exist, for if one is to speak rigorously, 
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neither of them exists in opposition to or apart from the other. Both hered- 
ity and environment are valuable notions which we all use very frequently 
to explain and interpret phenomena of human life, but both are alwavs 
employed in practice as abstractions to analyze and identify specific types 
of behavior which interest or puzzle us. When life marches smoothly, we 
make no distinction between heredity and environment. We recognize 
that all heredity is influenced by social impacts and that all environmental 
stimulations are modified by inherited bent. Life goes on in a series of 
concrete events, and in human experience this life is never lived in ab- 
straction from the influence of our fellows. The environment can be said 
to be a temporal happening, because it is an explanation which we cannot 
at times avoid. But so also is heredity, in a literal sense of the word, a 
specific and definite interpretation of those aspects of human life which 
we feel cannot be understood as the result of social pressure. Heredity 
and environment are really negative concepts. Heredity is what cannot 
be accounted for by social experience. Environment explains behavior 
which heredity leaves unexplained. But both are abstractions—neither 
has any independent or separate existence. They are tools of analysis, not 
data, but hypotheses. 

This is not to say that Professor Bernard’s views are not capable of 
being thus formulated, but the language is the language of absolute and 
separate types of forces, and the individual is thought of as the result of 
the interplay of two forces, the heredity and the environment, with the 
environmental forces predominating. It seems there is great need for care- 
ful thinking and careful writing just here. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ELLSWORTH FArIs 


Psychology of Early Childhood up to the Sixth Year of Age. By Wi1- 
IAM STERN. Translated from the third (revised and enlarged) 
edition by ANNA BARWELL. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1924. Pp. 557. $5.00. 

Although this book is intended primarily for educators and teachers, 
it should be valuable also for social psychologists. It is an account of the 
child’s early mental (and motor) development, with emphasis especially 
upon early localizations of objects and perceptions, the beginnings and 
perfecting of speech mechanisms, learning to see content and relationships 
in pictures, the development and training of memory, self-expression 
through fantasy and play, the growth of aesthetic attitudes and enjoy- 
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ment, learning to think and form judgments, the testing of intelligence, 
the growth of will, and the release and repression of emotions. The author 
draws most of his conclusions as to time stages and sequences of the 
development of the various mental skills from the observations of his own 
three children, supplemented by corroborative evidence from two or three 
other children, and perhaps from more general and random observations. 
This limited source of his data at times renders his conclusions about time 
series in development open to dispute, but as yet there has not been a 
sufficient body of data collected regarding the exact time element in 
localizations to enable any one to speak positively on the subject. Such 
data as these, even if only tentative, are of the greatest value to sociologi- 
cal students interested in the tracing of the development of socialized 
personality so well begun by Professor Cooley. This phase of sociology has 
been badly neglected, even by the social psychologists. Not one of the 
social psychologies bearing the title attempts such an analysis in any con- 
crete way, although Allport and McDougall both treat the subject in more 
or less detail abstractly. 

Some of the points of emphasis which may be of interest to sociologists 
are the conditioning influences exercised by children and especially by 
twins upon each other (p. 157); intelligence differences between social 
classes, which the author sometimes appears to think are largely heredi- 
tary (pp. 175, 195, 206, 230); character differences between the sexes (pp. 
194, 196, 306, 312, 423); a rather full treatment of speech and visual 
mechanisms; and the analysis of judgment and emotional patterns. He 
seems to give too much emphasis to the instinctive and not enough to the 
social basis of the preparatory function of play (p. 301). He finds more 
intelligence than most people do in animals (pp. 63, 87). He uses the con- 
cept of instinct very vaguely, like practically all continental writers, but 
says there are only two instincts at birth—sucking and attraction (what- 
ever the neural mechanism for that may be) (p. 81). He has little use for 
the theories of the Freudians, especially their sexual interpretation of the 
child mind, but he makes much use of and acknowledges the concepts of 
conflict and repression (p. 432). He follows Watson and others in denying 
that most of the fears are inherited (p. 442), and he maintains that lies 
are not normal to childhood (p. 544). It may trouble some readers that 
the English translator sometimes splits her infinitives and almost always 
uses the adverb “only” out of place. 

L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Psychology and Politics, and Other Essays. By W. H. R. Rivers, 
M.D., D.S., LL.D., F.R.S. With a Prefatory Note by G. ELtior 
SmitTH, F.R.S., and an Appreciation by C. S. Myers, F.R.S. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. Pp. vii+180. $3.75. 

Medicine, Magic, and Religion. The FitzPatrick Lectures delivered 
before the Royal College of Physicians of London in 1915 and 
1916. By W. H.R. Rivers, M.A., M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S. With a Preface by G. ELtiot Smita, F.R.S. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. viiit+146. $3.75. 

W. H. R. Rivers, considering that he was a student and a scholar, 
lived an adventurous life. He was an eminent psychologist before he 
wrote his History of Melanesian Society, which made his reputation as an 
anthropologist and ethnologist. In his later years he became a man of 
affairs and ran for Parliament as representative of the Labor party. 
Three of the lectures in his volume of Psychology and Politics were deliv- 
ered in the course of a political campaign. “Surely,” as Mr. G. Elliot 
Smith, the editor of these volumes, remarks, “the most remarkable form 
of appeal to parliamentary electors in the history of politics.” 

One thing that makes this volume interesting is that it represents the 
effort of a lifelong student of human nature to apply to the practical 
problems of political life the knowledge of human nature and of society 
that he had gained in the laboratory, in hospitals, and in the investi- 
gations of life among primitive peoples. 

“T cannot believe,” he said, “that political problems differ from those 
of every other aspect of social life in being incapable of solution by scien- 
tific methods.” 

What he proposed was to do for the forms of contemporary life what 
he has sought to do for primitive life, namely, interpret them in terms of a 
behavioristic psychology. Anthropology and ethnology have been con- 
tent, until very recently, to describe social customs and institutions. 
What he proposed to do was to study “social behavior.” 

He conceived of such a study, not as psychology, nor even as social 
psychology, but as an independent discipline. He wished, for example, to 
study the political behavior of women and the differences, if there be such, 
between their political behavior and that of men. 

“Knowledge of the facts of social and political behavior,” he said, 
“can make a far greater contribution to our psychology than any psy- 
chological knowledge we possess at present can contribute to our under- 
standing and treatment of social and political problems.” 
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Three other essays in this volume, “Instinct in Relation to Society,” 
“The Concept of the Morbid in Sociology,” “An Address on Socialism 
and Human Nature,” serve to illustrate and elaborate this thesis. 

A fourth essay, “The Aims of Ethnology,” emphasizes, among other 
things, that social changes have taken place among primitive peoples 
not so much by the evolution of innate racial characteristics as by 
processes initiated by contacts and conflicts with other peoples. 

The volume Medicine, Magic, and Religion was written earlier than 
the volume on Psychology and Politics. It illustrates, however, the meth- 
ods of investigation which the later volume has sought to rationalize. 

It is actually an attempt to make out, by a comparative study, the 
natural history of medical science. It describes, in other words, the proc- 
esses by which something approaching a scientific technique for dealing 
with disease has gradually disassociated itself from purely magical, re- 
ligious practices and religious ritual. 


Rosert E, PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economics of Fatigue and Unrest. By P. SARGENT FLORENCE. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. vii+426. $2.25. 

Industry, Emotion and Unrest. By EDwarpD Tuomas. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. 255. $1.75. 

Florence states that the purpose of his book is “to traverse as thor- 
oughly as any text-book the whole teeming ground of recent research from 
the point of view of economic landmarks.” With this in mind, he has 
compiled the results of recent experiments made in England and America 
on the question of production and fatigue. The factory system is por- 
trayed in order to exhibit the conditions under which the factory hand has 
lost interest in his job. The economic and human losses (“business” and 
“real costs’’) arising from inefficiency, fatigue, and unrest are discussed 
under the following headings: “The Loss by Labor Turnover,” “The Loss 
by Absence,” “The Loss by Defective Output,” “The Loss by Industrial 
Accidents,” “The Loss by Industrial Ill Health.” Each of these chapters 
contains standardized subdivisions: the cost, the average loss, the mini- 
mum loss, and the conditions of excessive loss. Real costs are to be esti- 
mated by the pain and deprivations that fall on the human agent, such 
as industrial accidents, sickness, worry, ill will, and exasperation. There 
is thus produced industrial fatigue and unrest, which, for the purpose at 
hand, the author defines as “diminution in human capacity and willing- 
ness to work, associated with certain industrial conditions.” The chief 
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value of this work lies in the fact that it brings together from a vast field 
data which are thus made available for comparison and interpretation. 
A more direct approach to the social causes of unrest is made by 
Thomas in his Industry, Emotion, and Unrest. The theme underlying this 
book is that the changed nature of the social contacts in an impersonal 
society robs individuals of the sense of loyalty and of neighborly co-oper- 
ation which was characteristic of social organization when contacts were 
less mediated. There is increased delay in the adjustment of grievances, 
a failure to enlist constructive interests, and a diminished sense of control 
over the forces affecting the individual’s life-plan. The workman is sub- 
jected to the relentless competition which characterizes the individualistic 
capitalist struggle. Labor distrusts the motives and morality of this im- 
personal management, and all readjustments which are mere reform of 
business methods. Consequently a revision in the form of control or of 


ownership is increasingly demanded. 
E. T. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


An Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems. By Gorvon S. 
Watkins. “Crowell’s Social Science Series.”” New York: Thos. 
Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. xv+664. $3.00. 

Labor Altitudes and Labor Problems. By WILLARD E. ATKINS and 
Harotp D. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1924. 
Pp. xi+520. 

Common Sense and Labour. By SAMUEL CROWTHER. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1920. Pp. 284. $2.00. 

The Personal Relation in Industry. By JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
New York: Boni & Liveright, 1923. Pp. 149. $1.75. 

Of the making of books attempting to deal more or less systematically 
and comprehensively with the relations of employers and employees in 
modern large-scale industry there seems to be no end in these days since 
the war. Without doubt the new experiences and experiments in trade 
agreements and labor management for which the war situation was the 
occasion have been the stimulus to a great part of the interest in the field 
which is manifested in this outpouring of new publications. To some 
extent the net result has been an accumulation of real contributions to 
our knowledge of the subject, but in part there has also been a duplication 
of material which will encumber the libraries and annoy those students 
who are trying to keep up with the literature of the subject. 
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Mr. Crowther’s Common Sense and Labour impresses this reviewer as 
one of those books which belong in the latter category. If we had not been 
provided with so many better accounts of contemporary industrial rela- 
tions, we should be more grateful for Mr. Crowther’s presentation, which 
is readable and appears to be reasonably accurate in its report of facts. 
As it is, no one who is at all familiar with the subject will learn much that 
is new from the volume in question. 

Atkins and Lasswell’s Labor Attitudes and Labor Problems and Wat- 
kins’ Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems are in form and purpose 
textbooks for college classes. Professor Watkins has given us a conven- 
tional treatment for elementary classes. As such we understand that the 
book is finding fairly wide use in colleges and universities. The treatment 
shows no particularly striking degree of insight, and the style is not in- 
spiring. There are provided selected reading-lists at the ends of the chap- 
ters, but the references are only moderately well chosen. The book is of 
little utility for the student who is seeking to develop a strictly sociological 
point of view and technique for dealing with the problems of industrial 
relations. 

Atkins and Lasswell have given us a volume which may be regarded 
as an expression of ideas and methods which have been current for several 
years in the Social Science Departments and the School of Commerce and 
Administration at the University of Chicago, where Professor Atkins was 
formerly a member of the Faculty, and Mr. Lasswell is now an instructor 
in Political Science. Although designed primarily as a textbook for stu- 
dents looking forward to business careers, the reviewer believes that this 
book will be found very stimulating by those interested in sociological 
research in the field. The writers have made a very successful use of sever- 
al descriptive and analytical concepts which are essentially sociological, 
among them “attitudes,” “unrest,” and “status.” One of the interesting 
features of the volume from the teacher’s point of view is the plan of lay- 
ing before the reader in a series of opening chapters descriptive studies of 
five important fields of employment in the United States: the steel indus- 
try, the coal-mining industry, agriculture, casual labor, and women’s 
labor. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s conceptions of what is desirable and possible in the 
way of employer-employee relationships, and the experiment of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company with an elaborate plan of employee 
representation, for the inauguration of which he was largely responsible, 
are already well known. The Personal Relation in Industry consists, as 
we are told in a Publisher’s Note, with one exception, of addresses deliv- 
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ered by Mr. Rockefeller on various occasions, and as such they have all 
been printed before. Taken as a whole, the book is an interesting exhibit 
of the point of view which an enlightened employer is willing to support. 

Of the four volumes in question, the two last mentioned would be, in 
the judgment of the present reviewer, the most valuable additions to the 
personal library of a sociologist. 


MIppLesury COLLEGE 


Fioyp N. Hovsr 


Mother and Child. By Epwarp P. Davis, M.D. Third edition. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1911. Pp. 274. $1.50. 
Familiar Talks on That Boy and Girl of Yours: Sociology from View- 
point of the Family. By Wisur F. Crarts. New York: 

Baker & Taylor Co., 1922. Pp. 432. $1.75. 

Character Training in Childhood. By Mary S. HAVILAND. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co., ca. 1921. Pp. 296. $2.00. 

The Historical Child. By Oscar CHRISMAN. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1920. Pp. 471. $4.00. 

Heredity and Child Culture. By Henry Dwicut CHapin, M.D. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. xiiit+219. $2.50. 

The Pre-School Child, From the Standpoint of Public Hygiene and 
Education. By ARNOLD GESELL, M.D. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. vii+264. $1.90. 

Childhood and Character: An Introduction to the Study of the Religious 
Life of Children. By Huch HARTSHORNE. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1919. Pp. vii+282. $1.75. 

Wholesome Childhood. By Ernest R. Groves and Giapys Hoac- 
LAND GROVES. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. Pp. xxi+183. $1.75. 

The Training of Children in the Christian Family. By LUTHER ALLAN 
WEIGLE. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1922. Pp. ix+224. $1.50. 

The Child: His Nature and His Needs. Edited by M. V. O’SHEA. 
Contribution of The Children’s Foundation. Valparaiso, Indi- 
ana, 1924. Pp. ix+516. $1.00. 

Neither Mother and Child nor Familiar Talks on That Boy and Girl of 


Yours offers sociological material. The first is a “doctor book” for preg- 
nant women; the second a babel of cheap emotionalism and exhortation. 
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Character Training in Childhood does not come much nearer. Parts of 
it may be good common sense. But one distrusts the author who inter- 
prets science to parents in such dogmatic universals as these: “No parent 
need fear to hand down to his children any affliction which he himself did 
not inherit” (p. 6), and “A case has never been known where two feeble- 
minded parents had a normal child” (p. 6). 

To estimate the scientific value of Dr. Christman’s book it would be 
necessary to discover the sources of his facts. Apparently the author has 
gathered none of them first hand, but has relied on historical compilations 
of both primary and secondary nature. The result is a compendium of 
probably about all the facts written history can offer on the cultures and 
techniques of Mexico, Peru, Egypt, India, China, Japan, Persia, Judea, 
Greece, Rome, medieval Europe, and the early United States, as they 
affected child life. 

The name of Dr. Chapin’s book, Heredity and Child Culture, is a trifle 
misleading, since, in the words of the author, “the higher traits in human 
evolution and in civilization itself depend on social and not on organic 
inheritance.” Concentration on selective breeding, prenatal care, nutri- 
tion, and clothing, as well as mental and moral culture amid the intima- 
cies of family life, will prolong the life of the race. The critique of outworn 
methods and description of newer successful techniques for handling 
illegitimate and other dependent children offer constructive hints for a 
preventive program. 

Secured by a physician’s interest in all that pertains to physical effici- 
ency, Dr. Gesell has traced in The Pre-School Child the movement for 
child welfare, from its inception through a number of successful experi- 
ments of today, such as the Merrill-Palmer School, the Smith-Hughes 
program, and the Research Station at the University of Iowa. He criti- 
cizes nursery and kindergarten movements, and pleads for “pre-parental 
education.” Appendixes listing representative agencies, Sheppard-Town- 
er provisions, and a questionnaire for investigation contribute to make 
this book useful as a handbook for teachers of courses in child welfare. 

Hartshorne makes an unusually successful attempt to apply scientific 
principles of human interaction to the construction of a program of 
religious training for children. The “candidate for personality,” unthink- 
able apart from his group, is “made over,” by responding to the attitudes 
of a Christian family, into a person of Christian habits. But the religious 
bias of the author leads him to assume love and confidence as native im- 
pulses and co-operative tendencies as the only useful ones. “One achieve- 
ment of the Christian religion has been to eliminate fear from the heart 
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of man.” Suggestions for observation, incidents from child life, and 
bibliography enhance the usefulness of this study for teachers and parents, 

The authors wrote Wholesome Childhood “to help parents maintain 
the wholesome homes that prevent the origin of those problems of child- 
hood that, in the authors’ experience, are most troublesome.” Their 
approach to several problems, as those of finger-sucking, masturbation, 
obstinacy, and other habits, and those of punishment and repression, 
gives evidence of the careful testing of certain scientific hypotheses by 
observing the behavior of children in concrete situations. The reviewer 
cannot agree, however, that “fear must not be allowed to enter the life of 
an immature human being. ... . Its affects are too . . . . insidious.” 
Fear serves an inhibiting function in human life, and inhibition is neces- 
sary and often wholesome. The authors’ treatment of fear, as well as 
their general attitude throughout the book, resembles Hartshorne’s. 

Professor Weigle’s homily on the religious training of children in no 
way approaches Hartshorne’s thesis. It offers nothing new, is didactic, 
and rises to scientific heights only in a few quotations from Dewey, James, 
and Thorndike. 

Each of the sixteen distinguished joint authors of The Child: His 
Nature and His Needs was asked to sum up the present knowledge of 
children covered by his field, and to indicate the application of such known 
facts to the problems confronting parents, teachers, and social workers. 
The result is a symposium presented in clear English, exposing the kernel 
of each subject, stripped of technical language and undue emphasis on 
debatable theories. The materials are presented in three parts, describing 
the present status of knowledge of child nature, well-being, and education. 
Each part-is opened by an article showing the gap between knowledge 
and practice, and citing certain social experiments which are bridging the 
gap. One is impressed with the ability of the authors, who include God- 
dard, White, and Baldwin, to interpret the facts in terms intelligible to 
the practical worker without sacrificing accuracy. Twenty pages of bib- 
liography and eleven of biographies of authors add to the value of the 
volume. 


State UNIVERSITY EVELYN BUCHAN 


Trade Associations. By Emmett Hay Naytor. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1921. Pp. 399. $5.00. 

The Great Steel Strike. By Witi1aM Z. Foster. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc., 1920. Pp. 265. $1.75. 

The Steel Strike of 1919. By the Interchurch World Movement. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. 271. 
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Public Opinion and the Steel Strike of 1919. By The Interchurch 
World Movement. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1921. 


Pp. 341. 

The Morality of the Strike. By DonaLp A. McLEAN. New York: 
P. L. Kennedy & Sons, 1921. Pp. 189. $1.75. 

Labor and Industry. A series of lectures by PERcy ALDEN and 
OTHERS. Manchester: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. Pp. 284. 


$5.00. 
Labor as an International Problem. A series of lectures edited by 
E. Jonn Sotano. London: Macmillan & Co., 1920. Pp. 345. 

Trade Associations is written from the author’s standpoint as secre- 
tary of such an organization. Its purpose is to serve as a guide for entre- 
preneurs in their union for the standardization of competition and the 
promotion of protective activities, such as the publication of market 
reports, prices, and costs, and the control of legislation. It is this practical 
aim which underlies chapters dealing with methods of organizing central 
and branch associations, calling and conducting meetings, establishing 
cost and statistical systems, and directing other routine matters. The 
sociological significance of the book, though foreign to the author’s pur- 
pose, is to be found in the experiences leading to the organization of trade 
associations, the adjustment of the members to each other under the stress 
of outside pressure, and the development of altered attitudes resulting 
from the new types of contact. As accommodation between the enter- 
prisers develops, the social distance between laborer and capitalist in- 
creases, thus organizing both employees and employers into conflict 
groups. 

The three books dealing with the steel strike of 1919 form a note- 
worthy exhibit of the réle of conflict in our cultural order. Foster’s ac- 
count is instructive because of its frankness in portraying the methods 
used in launching a strike among workers who for three decades had been 
ruled by a paternalistic despotism and who were thought to be incapable 
of organization. The two inquiries by the Interchurch World Movement 
show the insistence on the part of the cultural order that the conflict pro- 
cesses shall be subordinated to it. Men cannot indefinitely use others as 
tools without being questioned by that part of the public which devotes 
itself to the perpetuation of the human values in society. These two books 
are remarkable in that they attempt to appraise and adjudicate on the 
basis of facts relating to specific issues. The Morality of the Strike, by Mc- 
Lean, represents, by contrast, the medieval schoolman’s approach to a 
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problem that is too complex for the method he has at hand—the pontifical 
pronouncements and the logician’s generalizations arrived at independent- 
ly of the concrete elements in the trade disputes. 

The volume on Labor and Industry comprises a series of twelve lec- 
tures, most of which deal with various formal aspects of the labor ques- 
tion. Some of these, however, are devoted to the discussion of the human 
element in industry. In earlier times “trouble” was confined to one iso- 
lated locality or industry; now any overt dispute extends quickly over the 
industrial areas of the country. This is due to the increased interdepend- 
ency of industrial society and to the extension of organization of labor and 
of management. Unrest is deplorable only when it fails to establish better 
adjustments between the human wishes and the social environment. 

Labor as an International Problem is written by ten persons, each a 
specialist in his own field. The authors review the history, purpose, and 
possible outcome of the international labor legislation sponsored by the 
League of Nations. The following topics are discussed: international 
trade unionism, labor legislation in Japan, labor reforms in Belgium, the 
Washington Conference of 1919, and the proceedings of the international 
labor organization at the Peace Conference, and at the three subsequent 
international labor conferences. 


E. T. Hirer 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Fundamentals of Social Psychology. By Emory S. BoGarpus. New 
York: Century Co., 1924. Pp. xi+475. $3.75. 

This work, which has already received considerable attention, favor- 
able and otherwise, deals with the following topics in order: the human, 
affective, cognitive, habitual, social, mirrored, and mirthful natures, 
isolation, stimulation, communication, suggestion, imitation, fashion 
imitation, custom diffusion, convention diffusion, discrimination, dis- 
cussion, accomodation, assimilation, socialization, social groups, crowds 
and mobs, assemblies and publics, occupational groups, group opinion, 
group loyalties, group conflicts, group morale, group control, group con- 
trol agencies, group control products, originality, genius and talent, inven- 
tion and discovery, mental leadership, social leadership, prestige leader- 
ship, democratic leadership, leadership and social change, leadership and 
world progress. 

It will be evident from this formidable Rossian list that each topic 
must receive but sketchy and summary treatment. It will also be obvious 
that the work is intended for beginners, and is largely a compilation. 
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There is not much in the way of research or originality. The reviewer was 
impressed by the air of finality prevailing, by an amount of dogmatism 
upon problems and at points where much uncertainty remains, by the 
oversimplification of that which is complex and obscure. Such character- 
istics reveal the teacher at work initiating novices. One does not properly 
speak of these features as defects, for the book was intended as a classroom 
guide. 

Much in its favor are such features as the facility of expression, 
making the book most readable; the listing and survey of topics of accu- 
mulating scientific importance; the poiarization of the discussion about 
interstimulation; the skilful avoidance of the instinct controversy; the 
continuous interspersal of illustrative examples; the consistent emphasis 
upon environmental pressures and learning; the approach to the main 
theme by way of social institutions; and the pertinent review outline, 
questions, and problems. These and other features make the work of 
great value to teachers looking for a text in this field. The space assigned 
for this review will not permit any discussion of certain positions taken 
on debatable issues, nor detailed references in support of the criticisms 


here mentioned. 
FREDERICK E. LUMLEY 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Economic Motives: A Study in the Psychological Foundations of 
Economic Theory, with Some Reference to Other Social Sciences. 
By Zenas CLARK Dickinson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1922. Pp. ix+304. $2.50. 

Although Dr. Dickinson modestly indicates in his subtitle that his 
study has only incidental reference to “other social sciences,” anyone 
interested in perfecting his grasp on the psychological fundamentals need- 
ed in sociological research will find in Economic Motives a very clear and 
effective summary of the subject. This book presents practically nothing 
in the way of new concrete data on the problems of either psychology in 
the narrow sense or the social sciences, but, in the judgment of the present 
reviewer, he has advanced the frontiers of psycho-sociological research 
appreciably in his analysis of some of the fundamental concepts of behav- 
ioristic psychology, as, for example, in his discussion of intelligence and 
the learning process. An important feature of the book is the author’s 
attempt to reconcile as far as possible the modern psychological notion of 
“conditioned reflex”’ with the association psychology of Mill and Bain. 
Although he regards McDougall’s Social Psychology as giving a treatment 
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of instincts valuable chiefly as an inspiration to further investigation of 
the problem of inborn behavior tendencies, Dr. Dickinson seems to fall 
into the same weakness with which he charges McDougall when he ven- 
tures to formulate a rather long list of “best-authenticated major groups” 
of inborn tendencies in men (p. 112). On the whole, this can be recom- 
mended as a worth-while addition to the library of anyone interested in 


any social-science field. 
Fioyp N. Houser 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Sociology and Political Theory. By HARRY ELMER BARNES. New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1924. Pp. 260. $2.50. 

In this little book, Harry Elmer Barnes has marshaled, analyzed, and 
synthesized the indispensable contribution which sociology has made to 
political science. The material is divided into thirteen chapters, which 
range all the way from the nature, origin, elements, form, and scope of the 
state, to social progress, international relations, and extra-legal phases 
of political processes. The work is almost in the nature of a classified 
encyclopedia of sociological thought along political lines, although there 
is a thread of unity throughout. The method has resulted, perhaps inevit- 
ably, in a slight repetition between chapters, but it is remarkable what a 
readable condensation has been made of such a vast field. The final 
chapter is somewhat unique in its treatment of “Political Theory and the 
Social Environment of the Writer.”” Here as elsewhere the material is of 
such fascinating interest that one wishes it were more detailed. On the 
other hand, an extensive bibliography, as well as copious footnotes, afford 
opportunity for the interested reader to turn to the original sources. The 
book should bring to sociologists a renewed sense of the significance of the 
work already done by the pioneers in the field. To the relatively few gen- 
eral treatises surveying sociological thought, such as those of Bogardus, 
Bristol, Lichtenberger, and Small, we now have added a clear analysis 
of all that sociologists have contributed to political theory. 

JEROME Davis 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Economic Waste of Sin. By LAHMAN ForrEST BOWER. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1924. Pp. 272. $1.75. 

This economic sermon, preached by a distinguished retired business 
man, is not just a bit of alarmist yellow journalism. It is a serious statisti- 
cal attempt to translate antisocial conduct into dollar units of waste. It 
cannot fail to supply the preacher and the captain of industry with moral 
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ammunition. In the very nature of the case, however, it is quite impossi- 
ble to arrive at accurate statistics in any of the fields (crime, war, poverty, 
loss of life and energy, alcohol, prostitution, and narcotic drugs) included 
by the author under the omnibus term “sin.” Some of these categories 
obviously overlap; others are only indirectly connected with any rational 
concept of sin; hence we need not be suprised nor take too literally the 
author’s fixing the annual money waste of sin at the enormous total 
of $13,568,588,743.00. The reviewer’s passion for scientific exactitude 
prompts him to add 29 cents to this amount to give verisimilitude. This 
grand total is not the only instance of misstatement or exaggeration. 
For example, opponents to Truth-in-Fabrics legislation are charged with 
“chartered and protected honesty.” “Thousands of labor leaders” are 
accused of growing rich through graft and extortion, and strikes and their 
costs are actually included in the chapter on “Crime’’! 


ArTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Steel: The Diary of a Furnace Worker. By CHARLES RUMFORD 
WALKER. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. Pp. ix+157. 
$1.75. 

Horny Hands and Hampered Elbows: The Worker’s Mind in Western 
Europe. By Wuittnc WitiiAMs. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1922. Pp. xi+28s5, Illus. $2.50. 

Not the least interesting and valuable type of literature dealing with 
the problems of industrial relations which has appeared within the past 
few years is that which presents concrete descriptions of industrial situ- 
ations. These two volumes are of this descriptive type. Mr. Williams’ 
Horny Hands and Hampered Elbows is the third number in a series which 
began with his well-known What’s on the Worker’s Mind. Those who are 
familiar with either of the earlier volumes will need no introduction to 
this one, which is a record of the same type of investigation set forth in 
the earlier numbers. In this case, as the subtitle indicates, the field of 
exploration was Western Europe. Mr. Walker, in Steel, has given us a 
very similar contribution, presenting in this case his experiences as an 
unskilled worker in a great steel plant. The sociologist who is looking for 
concrete material with which to enlarge or illustrate his studies in the field 
of industrial relations will probably find these books very useful, especi- 
ally for cases illustrating workers’ attitudes and the situations to which 


they are responses. 
Fioyp N. House 


MippLesury COLLEGE 
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A Study of International Government. By Jesste WALLACE 
HucHAN, Ph.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


pany, 1923. Pp. 420. $2.75. 

The first part of this book is a résumé of progress in international 
organization conducted with commendable objectivity but with occa- 
sional lapses displaying lack of thorough grounding in international 
law and diplomatic history. Thus the distinction between conventions 
and protocols on page 49 would probably surprise most international 
lawyers while the remark that the Declaration of London dealt “especi- 
ally” with the transfer of ships registry raises a doubt whether the 
author was familiar with the whole of that document (p. 57). One 
thoroughly conversant with American diplomacy would hardly state that 
the United States is represented abroad only by ministers plenipotentiary 
(p. 103). These lapses are, however, mainly in details. For justly 
estimating the value and limitations of institutions, an amateur is 
perhaps as well qualified as a professional, and the reader will find much 
of interest in the author’s discussion of the impact of nationalism, labor 
internationalism, and imperialism upon international organization and 
particularly the League of Nations. 

In the latter part of the book, the author discusses the economic, 
evolutionary, and psychological bases of war, and seems more at home. 
“The basic problems of international government” we read, “lie in the 
field of social psychology” (p. 356). The solutions offered are industrial 
reconstruction, allowing more leisure in which instincts, now suppressed 
except in war time, can find a normal outlet (p. 357), ample opportunity 
for “conscientious objection” to custom and majority opinion in order 
that international government may rest on “the free consent of peoples” 
(p. 358); and modification of the mores by education. The author 
believes, however, that peace education should rest on negative rather 
than positive slogans. Thus she supports the “outlawry of war’’ rather 
than the “League of Nations.” 

“The ethics of ‘Thou shalt not’ is crude, yet because of its crude 
simplicity it can be grasped by the average man, who, according to some 
psychologists, is of little more than moron intelligence, and by the child, 
in whom the foundations of all folkways must be laid” (p. 370). It is 
true that extensive propagandizing of negative formula, such as no 
slavery, no rum, has changed formal law—but has it changed the mores? 
Is it not possible that the mores are influenced more by institutions and 
conditions of subsistence than by ideas and ethical doctrines? Certainly 
that was the opinion of the writer who first popularized this phraseology. 
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(See Sumner, Folkways, 1906, p. 36.) There is room, therefore, to ques- 
tion the author’s conclusion that “it is probable that the effective League 
of Nations will appear as the flowering rather than the foundation of 
a popular will for peace.” As the will to interstate peace, formally 
declared in the constitution, did not become an established fact among 
the American people until that institution had been in existence three- 
quarters of a century, so the reviewer doubts whether a will to interna- 
tional peace will grow into the mores of civilization until a League of 
Nations has functioned for at least that long. 

Whether or not the reader agrees with all the author’s conclusions, 
he will find much to challenge attention in this book, and also a useful 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Newspaper and the Historian. By Lucy MAYNARD SALMON. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1923. Pp. xxviii+505. 
$7.50. 

The world-war, which has profoundly altered our views in other direc- 
tions, has at the same time given us a new interest in news. It has been 
revealed that newspapers, and not the diplomats, make war and peace in 
the modern world. And the source of the influence of the press is no longer 
in the editorial page, but in the news column. Under these circumstances, 
a volume that seriously undertakes to examine the newspaper with refer- 
ence to its value as a historical source has a prospective as well as a retro- 
spective interest. 

The author of this volume has rightly conceived that in order to 
estimate the authenticity of the newspaper, it is necessary to take account 
of the conditions under which the newspaper is produced. These condi- 
tions include not merely the necessary limitations of time and space under 
which the news is gathered and printed, but the even greater difficulties 
of translating to a vast and heterogeneous public precise and accurate 
details of events the import of which they are not prepared to compre- 
hend. 

The principal obstacles to accurate reporting are psychological rather 
than moral. These difficulties are rendered daily greater by the wide hori- 
zon which the newspaper attempts to survey and by the further fact that, 
on the whole, the reports of the day’s events must be addressed to the 
intelligence of the least intelligent readers. 
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Of these difficulties, the author of the present volume is unusually 
well aware. The result is that she had produced, in the course of a wide 
and scholarly survey of an extremely voluminous literature on the press, 
the most candid, complete, and authoritative account of the newspaper 
that has yet been written. 

In the whole range of discussion which the newspaper has provoked 
in the course of its long history, there is scarcely a topic which is not 
reviewed, nor a writer whose observation seems worth recording who has 
not been consulted and referred to. 

Merely as a source book and for the sake of its bibliographical refer- 
ences the value of this volume is very great. Without attempting to esti- 
mate its importance to students of history, for whom it was originally 
intended, it is safe to say that its value to students of sociology will not 
be less. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ropert E. 


Modern Religious Cults and Movements. By Gatus GLENN ATKINS, 
D.D., L.H.D. New York, Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1923. Pp. 359. $2.50. 

The author, who is minister of the First Congregational Church in 
Detroit and has written several other books on religious subjects, offers 
here a clear and unbiased though not always profound analysis and 
evaluation of modern religious cults. These include Christian Science, 
New Thought, Theosophy, Spiritism, and Bahaism. The social and 
psychological factors in modern civilization, as well as the lacks in the 
orthodox forms of Christianity, all of which have been responsible for 
these new movements in religion, are discussed. There is some interest- 
ing material on the life and character of Mary Baker Eddy and of the 
healer, Quimby, who started her upon the road of “Science and Health.” 
The best thing in the book is the picture it presents of modern Christian 
liberalism, a feature of our modern civilization both as characteristic and 
perhaps quite as significant as the newer religious cults. 


Young India. 919-1922. By MAHATMA GANDHI. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch Inc., 1923. Pp. 1176, plus appendix, etc., 
1199. $4.00. 

This volume is a collection of short articles contributed by Mahatma 

Gandhi to the magazine Young India during the years 1919-22. They 

are grouped as far as possible chronologically under ten sections, which 
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include: The Satyagraha Movement (which is the Indian version of 
“passive resistance”), towards Non-Co-operation, The Principles of Non- 
Co-operation, The Programme of Non-Co-operation, and The Non-Co- 
operation Campaign. There is also a brief introductory sketch of the 
non-co-operation movement by Babu Rajendra Prasad, a biographical 
note, and material on the arrest and trial of Gandhi. Editing and 
summarizing of articles in some cases has been done by the editors. 


My Forty Years in New York. By Rev. C. H. Parxuurst, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 256. $2.00. 


The most interesting thing in this volume is the forty pages devoted 
to an account of the Rev. Parkhurst’s assault upon the Tammany inter- 
est in New York during 1892-94. The two sermons which aroused so 
much excitement by their direct attack upon the corruption of the 
municipal administration are largely reprinted. The details of the 
investigation made following this by the Lexow (Senatorial) committee 
are however, not given. ‘The rest of the book is devoted to an account of 
the early life of the Rev. Parkhurst and to “Reflections” on a variety of 
subjects, mainly religious. 


Recreation. By Viscount Grey oF FALLopon, K.G. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. 43. $0.60. 
This volume reprints an address delivered at the Harvard Union 
December 8, 1919. Recreation in the life of a cultivated Englishman 
is discussed in a form adapted to the Harvard undergraduate mind. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general direc- 
tion of D. E. Proctor, by P. T. Diefenderfer, P. P. Denune, C. W. Hayes, E. L. Setter- 
lund, and Mrs. E. R. Rich, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in the 
January number of the Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Biometrical Study of Heredity.—Mendelism is the only type of inheritance yet 
demonstrated in fully investigated cases; it is, however, theoretically ible that 
blending inheritance might exist in quantitative characters, but these are trans- 
mitted by Mendelian factors. Mutations are rare and are the only agency by which 
— can be modified to any appreciable extent.—R. A. Fisher, Eugenics Review, XVI 
( ber, December, 1924), 189-210. (I, 2; VIII, 2.) P. T. D. 


The Sociology of Authority.—Authority, the central problem of mass psychology, 
is defined as “the untested acceptance of another’s judgment.” or songs the uni- 
fying, integrating, a principle of human association, while anarchy 
is the dissolving, disintegrating, species-destroying one. The fundamental conflict 
of human history is the perennial opposition between personality and community. 
Where dogmatic adherents maintain the irreconcilable antithesis between authority 
and anarchy, communism and individualism, the sociological observer perceives a recon- 
ciliation of opposites. The need of authority in original human nature is to be demon- 
strated as a necessity ped nee as an economy of the will, and as an expression of the 
law of least effort—Ludwig Stein, Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
Vol. XXVIII, The Trend of Population, 116-20. (I, 2, 4.) 


Heredity and Genius.—It cannot yet be said with scientific precision whether 
genius results from superior inheritance or from superior y yn ape made possible by 
the better social and economic position of the family. A study of American men of 
genius seems to indicate the possibility of the latter.—Charles South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XXIII (April, 1924), 112-23. (I, 2; VIII, 2.) P. P. D. 


Is There a Natural Law of Inequality?—The contention of some recent writers that 
there is a natural law of inequality is based upon a misconception. Variations do exist, 
but variation does not prove inequality. The leading ethnologists and anthropologists 
of the day support this latter view.—Ira W. Howerth, Scientific Monthly, XTX Geren 
ber), 502-11. (I, 2; IV, 2.) P. P. D. 


Anthropology and Psychology: A Study in Some Points of Contact.—The author 
assumes the existence of two dispositions (“types”), introversion and extroversion, 
pushes an inquiry important to anthropology. He considers their biology, their racial as 
well as interracial distribution, their modes of inheritance, how far they are capable of 
being reinforced in the individual as a result of environment, whether the two disposi- 
tions commonly exert a sexual attraction pondin 4 sage upon each other, and whether the 
reactions characteristic of each are e by a icular facies in the concrete 
works of art and of the crafts they produce.—C. J. Seli , Journal of the Royal An- 
thropological Institute, LIV (January-June, 1924), 13-46. (I, 2, 4.) C. W. H. 
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A Psychology without Heredity.—In a strictly behavioristic , with its 
hasis on laboratory procedure and with its insistence on physiological explanation 
of behavior, there is practically no room for the concept of heredity. We need not so 
much the assumption of heredity as an experimental ve wes for the study of psycho- 
physiology and developmental psychology. Unless behaviorism makes such develop- 
ment, it will merely rephrase the old tive psychological categories.—Z. Y. Kuo, 
Psychological Review, XXXI (Nov » 1924), 427-47. (I, 2.) E. L. S. 


Purpose and Mechanism in Psychology.—Purposive psychology describes events 
in terms of purpose, allows for occurrence of phenomena under varying circumstances 
with different antecedent conditions, and leaves room for indeterminism. Mechanistic 
psychology explains gear > as ap lied to a series of events with co tively 
fixed antecedents with numerically ite limits. Such terms as “‘self,” “instinct,” 
“learning through pain and pleasure” are embodied in purposive description. There is 
no hard-and-fast line between purposive and mechanistic description. Because of the 
complexity of human nature, indeterminism must be allowed for, since all causal factors 
are not known. A synthesis of purposive and mechanistic description will facilitate 
preciseness, though absolute preciseness is impossible in ae —E. R. Guthrie, 
Journal of Philosophy, XX1 4, 1924), 673-81. (I, 2, E. L. S. 


Psychological and Sociological Types.—In establishing types a formula is sought 
which expresses interaction of mental functions in the individual. These act differently 
in each type. To determine psychopathic types, classification is based both on — 
logical observation and on the ae conduct of the individual. Kronfeld concludes that 
behind the social behavior of men the same functions and dispositions are not alwa 
operative. Environmental conditions constantly change, and reactions cannot 
finally characterized even in pure psychological types. Kronfeld’s connecting link be- 
tween psychological and sociological t is the concept “reactivity”’—a specific 
em interrelationship of functions, which conceivably leads to specific social be- 

vior. Reactions vary with environment. It is only within the milieu of a special type 
that reactions are distinguished quantitatively and qualitatively—Heinrich Kliiver, 
Psychological Review, XXXI (November, 1924), 456-62. (I, 2, 4; IX, 2.) E.L.S. 


Développement psychique de l’enfant et influence de l’education.—The increase or 
decrease in the intellect of a child in comparison with the normal child is due to certain 
defects of the neuro-muscular system. the study of infant pathology, the morbid 
characters are usually divided into the paranoic, the perverse, and the hysteric, the 
causes of which can generally be traced to cardiac, respiratory, or gland disorders. All 
of these ailments are antisocial in character. However, these defects may be remedied 
to some extent by the infant’s education.—Dr. Charles Grimbert, Revue de philosophie, 
XXIV (September—October, 1924), 490-507. (I, 3.) P. T. D. 


Child Guidance Clinics Planned for Problem Children.—A child-guidance clinic is 
an organization that seeks to bring to the study, training, and treatment of problem 
children whatever medicine, psychiatry, psychology, education, and social case work 
V. Anderson, Nation’s Health, VI (October 15, 1924), 33 

. W. H. 


Moral and Social Development of the Six Year Old Child.—An estimate of a child’s 
potentials obtained from physical, psychological, mental, and pedagogical tests is an 
important aid in classification. Success in school depends not only upon this com- 
bined judgment but upon all that is involved in personality. Development of person- 
ality and character formation begins in the nursery. A test of thirty-six children in the 
first grades of four schools in Worcester, Massachusetts, was made. In general it was 
noticed that the children ranked highest in the schools where environment and home 
training were best. Complete life-histories of each child are needed for more accurate 
Coma A. Maher, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXI (September, 1924), oe 

» 3; IX, 2. . LS. 


The World and the Blind Man.—The blind have no power or sense not 
by the seeing, not even an increased keenness of the remaining senses; ly a sub- 


ey 
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traction of sight with a somewhat better utilization and development of the four other 
senses to meet conditions. The a wer of the blind differs from that of the seeing 
only in that the blind do not see. agee Adams, Ailantic ad 
(November, 1924), 595-602. (I, 4; IX, 5.) R.R. 


The Nature of Suggestibility—Suggestibility is an attitude or set on the 
the individual which may be a pen or chronic attitude, which may involve the 
whole organism and thus be what we an expressive attitude, or may involve only a 
part of the individual’s personality (dissociation); and, finally, this dissociation may 
develop to such an extent that one shows a double phe ty Negativism is non- 
suggestibility. Experimental tests have thrown light upon two types of abnormal in- 
dividuals: the schizophrenic and the psychoneurotic. The schizophrenic is usually 
suspicious, wary, and negativistic. His mental threshold goes up when daydreaming, 
whereas the threshold of the psychoneurotic, who is trustful, open, and suggestible, 
goes down while daydreaming. If the individual is neither one nor the other, there is 
no change under different conditions. The value of these tests is in detecting —— 
tendencies toward functional neuroses, and thus they become valuable in mental 
phylaxis and hygiene.—John J. B. Morgan, Psychological Review, XXXI ete ar 
1924), 463-77. (I, 4; VIII, 4.) 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Women and the New Morality.—With the coming of economic and political inde- 
pendence, women are also seeking their independence in the morality of sex. The old 
meaning of sex morality used to apply almost wholly to the male sex. Today we see 
women assuming the right to act as their imp ulses dictate, with much the freedom that 
men have enjoyed for so long. Yesterday women’s true feelings and personalities were 
disregarded and denied. Today they are demanding their recognition on the same basis 
<a sex.—Beatrice M. Hinkle, Nation, CXIX (November 19, 1924), S41H43- 
I 


La promiscuité est-elle primitive?—Promiscuity is an exceptional phenomenon 
among bag seat peoples. It is practiced among certain congregated grou ros 
whom the Punaluan, of Central Australia, may be cited as the best exam 

group promiscuity is limited to small numbers of the group. The men have congie, Be = 
in common. It might better be called marriage of groups, since these groups are sections 
of families; that is, two families exchange their women of the same generation. Another 
case which might be considered as promiscuity in many tribes is the custom of hospitali- 
ty. Among the Eskimo, wife-exchange is practiced in connection with certain cus- 
toms, chief of which are those related to economic value. Finally, promiscuity exists 
chiefly among peoples where the separation of the sexes often occurs and is of lo: 
duration.—P. Descamps, Revue de I’ Institute de Sociologie, X (July, 1924), 


The Cultivation of Family Life.—It is the children that make up the greater part 
of the family, and the children from whom the parents receive great joy and pleasure. 
The growing and developing aS pment is one of the family’s responsibilities. To 
guarantee happiness in y, everyone should be interested in the interests of all 
the rest. The strongest family i is that in which the members of the family accept each 
other for what they are. The ideal family is that in which we have co-operative life.— 
Karl de Schweinitz, Family, V (December, 1924), 195-99. (II, 3.) P. T. D. 


Factors Affecting the Marital Condition of the Population.—The relation of death, 
crime, insanity, and pauperism to the single, widowed, divorced, and the married. The 
influence on the percentage married of the age distribution, of sex ratios of men to 
women, of the racial and nativity elements in the population, of urban and rural com- 
munities, of manufacturing, of employment of women, of the birth-rate, and of income. 
—wWilliam Fielding Ogburn, Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. 
XXVIII, The Trend of Population, 47-59. (II, 3.) 
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The Family Allowance System.—Inr the family-allowance system we have the dis- 
tribution of wages according to the family’s need. France has devoted ae attention 
to this system, and almost three million workers are covered by it. The allowance con- 
stitutes additions to the wage earned for every child. It is clai that this will in- 
crease the birth-rate and decrease the infant mortality. No definite change has been 
noticed in the birth-rate as yet, but a decided decrease in infant mortality has taken 
place. The allowances are paid by the government or by the employer. This system is 
still in the experimental stage, and many other nations are testing it in different wa 
—J. H. Richardson, Economic Journal, XXXIV (September, 1924), 373-86, a, Fy 


Educating for Parenthood.—Education for parenthood can be carried on in two 
ways: through the universities, and by means of the — library system. The univer- 
sity has its courses in home economics, nutrition, and hygiene, etc., but to these should 
be added a course in training for parenthood, which should include the mental, moral, 
and physical education of children from earliest infancy through the high-school age, 
to be supplemented by graded courses and required theses. The —_ library, includ- 
ing all branches of learning, is accessible to all.—Margaretta Willis Reeve, Journal of 
Social Hygiene, X (December, 1924), 449-60. (II, 3.) P. T. D. 


The Fabric of Family Life.—The fabric of family life is made up largely of things 
which taken by themselves are trifles. Case workers are often misled by the failure of 
language to express adequately the things of the spirit. Shouid not case workers be more 
concerned to form public opinion with respect to the founding of families?—Joanna 
Colcord, Family, V (No » 1924), 172-75. (II, 3.) Cc. W. H. 


Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Days of Our Ancients.—The Zuni, an ancient tribe of American Indians, can 
be found scattered throughout the great Southwest. Their civilization passed through 
the stage of collecting seeds to the stage of planting seeds. On becoming settled, abodes 
were dug in the ground and new devices invented for household and agricultural use. 
Slowly they have more and more progress until great houses were built and community life 
became organized. However, due to civil wars, the great houses disappeared sometime 
during the twelfth century. The remnants of these great house communities took up 
the life of the present-day Hopi and Zuni pueblos, and are making their last stand 
against invasive modern ism.—Mary Austin, Graphic, LIII (October, 1924), 
33-38. (III, 1.) P. T. D. 


Psychoanalysis and Anthropology.—The mental data investigated by the anthro- 
pologist form a part of the province of the pe osm We discover in the hidden 

recesses of the mind implicit beliefs or forms of thought that have been recorded either 
in folklore and mythology of bygone days or among savage races of the present time. 
There is a gradual convergence of anthropological and psychoanalytical points of view. 
Common to all features of the unconscious mind is some indication of their belonging to 
a primitive mental level. Attention is directed to two or three features of the unconsicous 
of a general or formal nature, and two or three relating to its content.—Ernest Jones, 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LIV (January-June, 1924), 47-66. 

2. . W. 


_ Immigration and the American Birth-Rate.—The widespread belief that — 
immigration has been directly responsible for the decline of the native American birth- 
rate is not based } ay fact. The birth-rate was declining before immigration became 
significant. Both the decline in the birth-rate and the rapid increase in immigration 
have been due to the rapid industrial advance and the social changes in America. Only 
indirectly is there any causal connection between immigration and the fall of the birth- 
rate; that is, in so far as immigration helped to fill up and develop the country and 
create conditions favorable to the decline.—E. B. Reuter, Journal of Applied Sociology, 
VIII (May-June, 1924), 274-82. (III, 4; VIII, 2.) P. P. D. 
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The Recent Northward Migration of the Negro.—In volume, the recent northward 
migration of negroes is unprecedented. It comes largely from the cotton states, from 
which there had previously been ry sane little migration to the North. The mi- 
grating negroes are going mostly to a few northern cities and are finding employment as 

borers or semiskilled workmen in industrial plants, where to a limited extent they are 
making up for the falling off in the supply of foreign labor. It is a question whether the 
negroes can maintain their numbers in the North by natural increase, or without being 
recruited by immigration from the South. The movement probably accounts in part for 
the fact that the growth of negro population was smaller in the last decade than ever 
before.—Joseph A. Hill, Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XXVIII, 
The Trend of Population, 34-46. (III, 4.) 


The Mexican Population of Omaha.—The Mexican population of Omaha numbers 
about 1,000, six hundred of whom live in South Omaha. They are mostly illiterate, and 
are employed in the packing-houses, stockyards, railroads, and on near-by farms. 
They are mostly single men but include about fifty families. Their death-rate is high 
and their birth-rate exceedingly high.—T. Earl Sullenger, Journal of Applied Sociol- 
ogy, VIII (May-June, 1924), 289-93. (III, 4; V, 2.) P. P. D. 


The Racial Origin of Almshouse Paupers.—A discussion of one of the points raised 
in the figures in an eight-page pamphlet, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Paupers in 
Almshouses, 1923. Comparison favors the negro as against the native-born white. 
While the proportion of foreign born in public houses per 100,000 is greater for the 
foreign-born than for the native-born white, yet, in the period covered, there has been a 
distinct diminution in the proportion of foreign-born to total white almshouse paupers. 
With a few trifling exceptions, all the countries from which the present law encourages 
immigration contributed to almshouse paupers in 1923 in excess of their representation 
in the population of 1920.—Raymond Pearl, Science, LX (October 31, 1924), 394-07. 
(III, 4; VIII, 1.) . C. W. H. 


The Negro Migrations.—(A debate.) It is better that the negroes be distributed 
throughout the nation, and that every section be responsible for the final solution of the 
race problem. Fortson believes that they will be more efficient in industry than in 
agriculture; that they have handicapped the South, whereas in the North they will 
replace the immigrant favorably in every way, even biologically. Pickens believes that 
it is doubtful if the negroes will die out as a result of such distribution, but they may 
become amalgamated.—Blanton Fortson and William Pickens, The Forum, LXXII 
(November, 1924), 592-607. (III, 4; V, 3.) C. W. H. 


The Ozark Bluff-Dwellers.—This is an account of an expedition into the dry rock 
shelters of the Ozark Mountains of Arkansas, which happened to find a district where 
the conditions were especially favorable, and a large and varied collection of basketry, 
wood, fiber, skin, stone, bone, etc. was found.—M. R. Harrington, American Anthro- 
pologist, XXVI (January-March, 1924), 1-21. (III, 6.) E. R.R. 


Canoes in the Gilbert Islands.—Here is a detailed description of a fishing-craft 

accompanied by drawings and a plate. The canoe described was built of native material 

and with — tools. Variant types are then described and illustrated. Following are 


discussions of management, seasons and weather signs, dangers of the sea, canoe-names, 
racing, notes on astronomy, and names for of a canoe.—Arthur Gimble, Journal 


of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LIV (January-June, 1924), 101-39. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Nationalists of South Africa.—The Nationalists claim that their only demand 
is that the needs of South Africa shall be considered first, and that they do not want to 
be involved in imperial problems which are not fully understood by the people.—H. M. 
Meyler, Fortnightly Review, DCXCIII (September, 1924), 368-77. (IV, 2.) E. R. R. 
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The Races of Ireland.—It may be confidently affirmed that the Irish people are an 
amalgam of many strains, of which the chief are represented by Celtic-speaking folk 
(the Celts are a mixed race, largely Nordic), Danish Nordics, Anglo-Norman, the Scots 
(probably Nordic), and Mediterranean, including perhaps the Picts.—James A. Lind- 
say, Nineteenth Century and After, XCVI (Sep » 1924), 400-411. av, 2.) 


. 


What Is It that Nationalist India Wants?—Responsible government was placed 
before those who were demanding it. Why did they not take it? The paramount factor 
in the present political crisis in India is the pride of race of the intellectual Hindu, a thing 
born of rapidly increased consciousness of past tness. Vehement denunciations of 
the domination of the West darken the light of reason with the dust of fierce racial 
animosities. Is the democratic constitution of the West in harmony with the genius of 
the Indian peoples?—Ronaldshay, Nineteenth Century and After, XCVI (July, 1924), 
21-34. (IV, 2.) C. W. H. 


The Negro in South Carolina During the Reconstruction (Concluded).—The negro 
was willing to work at fair wages, and his efficiency progressively increased. He did not 
disturb the social order. The constitution framed in 1868 was a creditable instrument, 
but did not represent the master class, which had withdrawn from politica! activity. 
The policy of administration came to be dictated chiefly by a corrupt group of native 
whites and northern adventurers, ——— by a number of n members. The part 

layed by the negro in political frauds was greatly exaggerated for political eee. 
Under Chamberlain the backbone of the ring was broken. The opposition thereafter 
was a group determined to eliminate the negro from politics. This was in large measure 
accomplished. In 1895 a new constitution by indirect means prevented the majority of 
negroes from voting, and all negroes from holding office.—A. A. Taylor, Journal of 
Negro History, TX (October, 1924), 381-569. (IV, 2.) C. W. H. 


Agrarian Political Movements with Special Reference to the Non-partisan League. 
—Agrarian movements have been influential in the political history of the United States 
and have radiated results into surrounding society. The origins of such movements are 
closely related to geographical and pioneer conditions, both of which sets of conditions 
may be regarded as causal. The Non-partisan e arose on such a background, but 
was also the outcome of historic unsatisfied d of North Dakota farmers and the 
appearance of Mr. Townley. 

The League’s influence may be measured variously. Politically it has been less ex- 
tensive than either the Alliance or the People’s party movement. As a direct and formal 
political movement the League to be on the descent. However, its indirect 
political influence is very considerable. It has stimulated the growth of “progressivism” 
and the “third-party” movement. It has left its impress on the laws of North Dakota 
in numerous important legislative measures. Nevertheless most of its legislative ideas 
were borrowed from other states and might have been realized in due time without the 
fare ‘oe M. Gillette, Publications of the American Sociological 

ociety, Vol. , The Trend of Population, 194-98. (IV, 3; V, 1.) 


Politics and Poverty in Cincinnati.—A survey found domination by a political 
party; this domination exercised not by elective officers, but by the party organization; 
a lack of confidence on Se oeet of influential citizens in that party; and distressing 
poverty brought on by fooli — and unwise administration. The survey sug- 
gested that the political phase could be corrected in part by the adoption of non-partisan 
elections, and a modification of the charter so as to — independent representation in 
D. Lent, National Municipal Review, (October, 1924), 545-56 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


_ Some Sociological Implications of the Farm Bureau Movemert.—The social theory 
involved in this paper assumes that all variables in the total social complex possess 
possibilities of dependency, or bluntly, that there are no independent variables. The 
sociological implications of any form of human organization are then the possible, 
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probable, and actual interactions of variables. The Farm Bureau can prosecute its spe- 
cialized program successfully only so long as it recognizes that its individual members 
behave as total personalities. The interest which the specialized program represents will 
be endangered whenever it is presumed that this interest excludes other valid interests. 
—E. C. Lindeman, Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XXVIII, 
Trend of Population, 183-89. (V, 1; VII, 1.) 


The Sociological Implications of the Co-operative Marketing Movement.—The co- 
operative marketing movement arose from a desire to improve rural conditions. The 
farmer is profoundly dissatisfied with the modern price-making system. Then, too, 
he recognizes that the strong position of big business is largely due to unification. The 
slow but steady increase in tenancy is giving greater relative importance to a group 
much less individualistic than the farm-owner and more susceptible to the co-operative 
movement.—B. F. Brown, Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. 
XXVIII, Trend of Population, 190-93. (V, 1; VII, 1.) 


Inner London, Some Possibilities.—In spite of the a t chaotic confusion that 
London presents, the city has elements of s etry an ony in its town plan. A 
little attention paid to the character of individual districts will throw light upon the 
allied problems (1) where a new thing may be placed to advantage, and (2) where an 
old thing now demonstrably out of place may be removed. It is proposed to remove the 
Covent Garden Market and near-by unsightly railways and wharves and to build a 
wide bridge at Charing Cross.—H. A. Spiers, Sociological Review, XVI (July, 1924), 
216-34. (V, 2.) P. P. D. 


Some Obstacles to Community Organization.—In a community of twenty-five 
hundred persons in a rich oil section of a western state, ted efforts have failed to 
develop any lasting community spirit around either the school, church, or community 
house. Obstacles include (1) rapid labor turnover, (2) separation of employees of many 
companies, (3) seven-day week and changing shift, (4) accessibility to near-by town of 
thirty thousand Sa N. Queen and Stuart A. Queen, Journal of A _ 
Sociology, VIII (May-June, 1924), 283-88. (V, 3.) 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Recreation or Re-creation.—An account of a boy who was not amenable to the ordi- 
nary recreational provisions. An analysis was made and treatment prescribed by the 
Institute. Recreation plans for such cases as this require something more than play- 
ground and equipment, and that includes a “mental hygiene point of view.”—Claudia 
Wanamaker, Playground, XVIII (November, 1924), 461-63, 483, 484. (VI, é : a 1.) 


Play and Juvenile Delinquency.—It is in the community that our moral codes 
first get explicit and formal definition. The fundamental source of delinquency in the 
United States is the disorganization of the traditions and custo basis of life intro- 
duced by the invention of modern machinery and particularly by the multiplication of 
the means of production. This disorganization is seen in the mobility and promiscuous 
association of the population of a large city like Chicago, where immense amusement 
E. Park, Playground, XVIII (May, 1924), 95-96. 43 

» . W. H. 


The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations: An Attempt to Define the Project in 
Sociological Terms.—The conditions that gave rise to the Industrial Court of Kansas 
were unusual, and the law providing for the Court was the result of an emergency. The 
legal aspects of the question involved the extension of the — power when health, life, 
and the deprivation of civil rights were concerned. Also the legal right to strike, to quit 
work, and the legal right of the individual to labor were involved. The power of the law 
compelled corporations to continue production in essential industries. The sociological 
phase is the responsibility of voluntary minority groups to great society. Shall — 
conflicting groups deprive citizens of their rights, or shall they be limited in their pro- 
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ductive operations? Shall society establish the plane of productive enterprise? The 
welfare alee of the court protects all laborers in their rights, in health, and in the ad- 
ministration of Jaws wages, compensation, accidents, housing, and in fact the 
social life in general. The practice of the court demonstrates that it is possible by adjudi- 
cation of differences to secure labor and capital in their rights, protect the public, and 
retain the respect of labor for law and government. The court as a social phenomenon 
brings to the foreground a number of questions which are worthy of thorough investiga- 
tion. Among these are: (1) Is it ible to establish a federal court settling industrial 
and labor disputes judicially without an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States? (2) An investigation into the decisions of the Supreme Court that seek to regu- 
late industry under an extended application of the Fourteenth Amendment. (3) An 
inquiry into the welfare of labor organizations and their attitude regarding democracy 
and involving the political well-being of the nation. (4) An investigation of the social 

ychology of the business man who sees no labor problem or admits no compromise.— 
FE W. Blackmar, Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. VIII, The 
Trend of Population, 73-84. (V1, 5; VU, 1.) 


Repression of Civil Liberties in the United States.—This discussion summarizes 
recent developments in relation to free speech in the field of law—federal, state, and 
municipal, also in the law concerning picketing, strikes, and the right to organize. It 
assembles the evidence concerning administrative interference with civil liberties—from 
the Department of Justice down through state official to municipal authorities. It then 
reviews the attitude of the public mind as shown by mob violence, anti-radical propa- 
ganda, attacks upon the American Civil Liberties Union, and the relation of the legal 
profession to our constitutional guaranties of freedom. In conclusion it asks whether re- 
pression is likely to increase or abate.—Harry F. Ward, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, Vol. XXVIII, Trend of Population, 127-46. (VI, 5. 


Recent Death Orgies. ital punishment fails to deter criminals. Those who 
suffer death go to the gallows as heroes. The effect upon the crowds that gather to wit- 
ness the executions is morally bad. Those who would be benefited by such a scene can 
be deterred from crime by other means. To carry on the executions secretly within the 
prison walls would be admission of failure of the age-long argument for capital punish- 
ment.—Charles Kassel, South Atlantic Quarterly, III (October, i924), 295-300. 
(VI, 5; VIII, 1.) P. P. D. 


A State Certificate of Marriage.—The effect of a certificate of health would be the 
means of postponing the marriage until health was restored, in the case of those who 
were so affected by illness as to render the birth of healthy children impossible. The affec- 
tions discussed are syphilis, gonorrhoea, tubercle, genuine poverty, mental deficiency. 
Gibbons others, Eugenics Review, XVI (July, 1924), 53 


_ The Experiment of a Christian Daily.—As an riment a daily newspaper was 
edited for one week upon a strict basis of Christian ethics. The choice of subjects and 
the admission of advertisements were guided by the editor’s idea of what Jesus would do. 
The demand for the paper was large and much interest was manifested, but the money 
necessary to carry on such a work has never been forthcoming.—Charles M. Sheldon, 
Adantic Monthly, 134 (November, 1924), 624-33. (VI, 7.) E. R. R. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


. _ The Economic Life of India.—Seventy-two and five-tenths per cent of the popula- 
tion of India are engaged in agriculture and have an economic caste system of five 
classes. This environment is not an incentive for individual effort, and thus progress is 


difficult. In spite of everything, industry and manufacturing are slowly creeping in, 
and large- e production and modern towns will be the final result.—P. P. Pillai, 
Sociological Review, XVI (October, 1924), 322-35. (VII, 1.) P. FT. D. 
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L’orientation professionnelle de notre jeunesse.—Stress is laid upon the choosing 
of a profession and insistence on entrance to it through apprenticeship. This apprentice- 
ship greatly increases the economic, intellectual, moral, and social value of professional 
training. Before going into his life-profession, we have the young man with a certain 
enthusiasm characteristic of his age. Orientation through the profession secures the 
selection of the young scholar by means of his merit. The number of offices of the pro- 
fession are limited, and by selection we can get “the right man in the right place.”— 
Julien Fontegne, Le musée social, XXXI (October, 1924), 281-304. ae * x 


L’orientation professionnelle.—Orientation in a profession will be secured by the 
intellectual and physical fitness of the apprentice. The disequilibrium of today is due 
to the reorganization of labor which was made necessary by the war. As men went to 
war, women and children took their places in the office and in the factory. After the 
war, new positions had to be found for the men. The parent and the school have a 
great deal of influence over the youth in showing the advantages of a profession. Public 
offices of the state are also offered as an encouragement for orientation. E. iments 
were made on the youth of Bordeaux. The young man is sent to a school and prepared 
for 2 gem a is shown the advantages and disadvantages of the different pro- 
fessions, and is then allowed to pick his life-work. After he serves his apprenticeship, 
he takes an examination and enters the profession.—André Pavie, Revue internationale de 
sociologie, XXXII (September—October, 1924), 507-17. (VII, 1.) 


Towards Breaking “the Vicious Circle of Mass Production.”—The American 
Homecraft Association and the Polytechnic Institute of India are illustrations of inter- 
est in freeing workingmen from unemployment and wage slavery. The Indian experi- 
ment is not only interested in giving each man an equipment whereby he can do crea- 
tive and profitable work in co-operation with fellow-workers, but also in showing him 
how to feed his family on an acre of land. Industry is slowly realizing its mistake in 
wie land.— J. W. Scott, Hibbert Journal, XXII (October, 1924), 

.L. S. 


The Politics of Wheat.—The wheat farmers have been trying to cure their economic 
ills by legislative action of both the Republican and Democratic ies. This has failed 
to help them, and they blame it to the incompetence or perfidy of the major parties, and 
now turn to La Follette, in whom they reaffirm their faith in eas.—Henry Adams 
Bellows, Forum, LX XII (October, 1924), 497-504. (VII, 3; IV, 3.) E. R. R. 


The Problem of Self-Government in Mexico.—For over a hundred years the gov- 
ernment of Mexico has failed to meet the demands of a free or a successful government. 
This condition has been and still is due to the illiteracy and ignorance of the people, 
the presence of racial and social distinctions, the lack of means of communication and 
transportation within the country, and the absence of any traditions of or aptitude fer 
self-government. No polity can get out of a nation more than there is in the nation.— 
Robert Glass Cleland, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXIV (November, 1924), 701-1 3.) 


The Group Mind.—It has been supposed that the group mind exists independently 
of the individual minds within the group and is in a real sense superior to them. This 
personification of the group mind is evident in various theories of the state. But there 
seems to be no justification for this interpretation of the matter, certainly not if the 
definition of the group mind which we have adopted be accepted. It is true, indeed, that 
social customs and beliefs and institutions are in a sense independent of individual 
minds; they do not exist in isolated individual minds. But neither do they exist aloft by 
themselves, without any connection or contact with individual minds. On the contrary, 
they appear to be the expression of the gy enepry of the different minds that 
compose the group.—G. Watts Cunningham, Problems of Philosophy: An Introductory 
Survey, 1924, 314-15. (I, 4; VII, 4.) T. C. W. 
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La théorie des mouvements des peuples et la guerre civile en Russie.— Population 
follows the lines of least resistance and congregates in districts where natural boundaries 
are found. Lines of immigration usually tend to follow a westward direction. In the 
case of the Russians, the first movement was different. It was southeast from Siberia 
into Manchuria. This movement, however, was stopped by the Japanese, and changed 
its direction by re-migrating into Euro Russia and bordering states. The Russian 
famines of 1917-19 and 1921-22 ca great movements in Russian migration, and it 
was only through taxation and reorganization of the economic situation that an equi- 
librium was brought about. It was not until 1921 that the movement was slowly turned 
back and the towns and cities of Central Russia began to regain their pre-war popula- 
tion. With this return to equilibrium of population, the industrial production and eco- 
nomic situation are slowly moving back to normal.—Alexandie Koulicher, Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie, XXXII (September—October, 1924), 492-507. 2.) 


Stimulation Ranges and Reaction Areas.—All behavior is the product of five generic 
factors, viz., a sustenation field, an ancestry of commingled dominant and recessive 
traits, a certain range of stimulations, an area of reactions, and a history of primary 
conditioning and successive reconditionings of reflexes and their combinations. Stimu- 
lation ranges vary greatly and are determined by physical facts. Reaction areas depend 
upon the intensity and amount of stimulation. Reaction is more uniform in a homoge- 
neous than a heterogeneous population. Through countless reconditionings, the reaction 
of population to stimulations of indefinite reach are fashioned into human society. Re- 
conditionings begin with facts and distinction of kind. Similarity of stimulation induced 
speech, which further reconditioned individual behavior, facilitated the transmission of 
human experience, and stimulated the process of classification which resulted in the con- 
sciousness of kind. This made men social as. well as gregarious. The final recondition- 
ing was the integration of habits—the acquistion of folkways and culture patterns 
which brought about our so-called civilization —F. H. Giddings, Psychological Review, 
XXXI (November, 1924), 449-55. (VII, 4; V, 4.) E. L. S. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATION 


Is the Family of Five Typical?—As Judged by advocates of the living-wage doctrine, 
it is; but according to statistics, it is not. The burden of dependents is not uniform upon 
all wage-earners, but differs widely. Some have no dependents, others have a wife, and 
still others a wife and from one to fourteen children. Only a small percentage (10 per 
cent in England and 12 per cent in the United States) of adult male workers actually 
have the standard family of five to maintain. Most of them have even fewer dependents 
than a wife and three children. To pay all workers a wage sufficient to maintain a family 
of five would be adequate for only a small percentage of the workers.—Paul H. Douglas, 
0 American Statistical Association, XIX (September, 1924), 


Family Allowances.—-A new principle of basing wages upon the cost of living for a 
man or woman and housekeeper with an allowance for each child is proposed. This 
plan is being used extensively on the European continent. Its effect upon birth-rate, 
the quality of children, efficiency of the worker, and national prosperity is still un- 
known.—Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher, Quarterly Review, CCXLII (July, 1924), 73-87. 
(VIII, 1; II, 3.) P. P. D. 


_ _ American White Criminal Intelligence.—The idea that criminals are feeble-minded 
is based upon unscientific tradition and false hypotheses. A careful study of the intelli- 
gence (based upon the Alpha test) of native white convicts in a number of state peni- 
tentiaries shows that they are distinctly superior. The study reveals some interesting 
variations of intelligence among different types of crime and in emg arr of the 
country.—Carl Murchison, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XV a 
1924), 239-316. (VIII, 1; IX, 2.) P. P. D. 
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How They Make Good.—Normal adjustment of the delinquent is attained when he 
can live in the community without injuring it. It is convenient to name four stages in 
the process of “making good”: insight, transference, ae mye! of personality 
(growth of skill, clear ideas of new behavior-goals, and the wish for social esteem), and 
development of new relationships.—Miriam Van Waters, Survey Graphic, . (October, 

W. H. 


1924), 39-42. (VIII, 1.) 


What Is Prison For?—The public is beginning to realize that the present system of 
spe produces criminals instead of reducing their number. Rather spend money 
or more prisons and more policemen, we should spend it for constructive measures. 
The improvement of economic conditions by which a man can be fairly certain of a _— 
lihood would be a large factor in stabilizing the character of men and keeping them 
from crimes against property.—E. S. Hitchcock, AWantic Monthly, C .. 


vember, 1924), 612-15. (VIII, 1.) 


Racial Pessimism.—lIn the last two decades ticism has been growing as to the 
validity and permanence of Western civilization. (1) Is civilization bankrupt? Pessi- 
mists base their belief on biological and psychological grounds. There is an apparent 
deterioration of the race under the pressure of a cultural equipment which grows ever 
more complex and artificial while psychic equipment remains simple. High specializa- 
tion of industrial life has increased the rift. (2) The of the white race. The whites, 
and particularly the Nordics, appear to be the s victims of this strain. The ethnic 
interpretation of history has recently had many advocates. This doctrine underesti- 
mates the cultural factor in social evolution. It is true that the non-whites are develop- 
ing an aggressive color consciousness and that the whites are relatively declining in 
numbers, but the future of civilization does not depend on racial solidarity alone. (3) 
Pluralistic loyalty. Racial and national t:.es of social organization retain something of 
tribalistic particularism. Culture interests have not yet attained their proper place as a 
basis of organization and control. They make for harmony and are the best agencies of 

e in national and class relations. Multiple groupings involve multiple loyalties. 

he social sciences should give more attention to developing loyalty, which must be 
the basis of a new social synthesis—U. G. Weatherly, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, Vol. XXVIIL The Trend of Population, 1-17. (VIII, 2; I, 2.) 


Eugenics as Viewed by a Sociologist.— Because of the 7 gained for the facts 
showing the differential birth-rate, and for the movement for birth control, and for the 
results of intelligence testing, eugenics is attracting much attention. The movement 
needs to be scrutinized carefully if it is to be kept from doing harm. At present it seems 
to rest (aside from its scientific basis in genetics) on three assumptions: (1) that human 
nature is entirely hereditary; (2) that we have satisfactory means of selecting the supe- 
rior stock; (3) that modern population growth is artificial and dysgenic as compared with 
that of earlier times, which was both natural and eugenic. All of these assumptions need 
to be pede es before we can safely act upon them. There are many reasons for 
ey are largely false. Sociologists as a class would deny the first, so it is 

a A few reasons why the second and third cannot be fully accepted are given. But, 
supposing that we can pick out the intellectually superior, the question of whether th 7 
are also the people of superior social value is asked and some reasons adduced whi 
seem to the Sather to make a negative answer necessary. Finally, some of the more 
certain elements in a rational eugenics program are mentioned.—Warren S. Thompson, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XXVIII, The Trend of Popula- 


tion, 60-72. (VIII, 2.) 


Marriage.—There is room for much to be done in introducing reforms affecting 
marriage rights; however, action should be with caution. The marriage of certified in- 
sane and mentally defective persons should be prohibited. Certificates should be 
exchanged between the man and woman entering marriage, certifying their physical 
and mental fitness for such a step. Laws that would benefit the many at the cost of a 
few should be encouraged, and those that have dysgenic effects on the nation should be 
cast aside-—Major Leonard Darwin, Eugenics Review, XVI (October, 1924), 177-82. 
(VIII, 2; II, 3.) D. 
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Population and Progress.—The white race is the most numerous people on the 
earth, totaling 57 per cent of the 1,750,000,000 inhabitants. It is this race that is in- 
creasing most a today and, in order to keep up the standard of living, must pro- 
gress economically as well. Among them we find the great strides in industry taki 
place. Population can be taken care of only through progress in which we have in 
wealth and the means of increasing the food supply. Theorists claim that this increase 
in population will cause the downfall of civilization, in that the lower outstrip the better 
class of people in the size of the families. It is noticeable, however, that the better class 
has a lower death-rate, and the true results are yet to be seen.—George R. Davies, 
Scientific Monthly, XTX (December, 1924), 598-610. (VIII, 2; IV, 2.) eS et 


Occupational Differential Fecundity.—There is a marked differential fecundity be- 
tween occupational groups in the United States, with the professional groups showing 
the lowest and the unskilled labor group, the highest. This leads to a distinguishable 
decline in the average mental ability of the children of the nation—Hornell Hart, 
Scientific Monthly, XTX (November, 1924), 527-32. (VIII, 2.) P. P. D. 


The Moral Aspect of Social Hygiene.—Social hygiene means the entire range of 
social activities which can be brought to bear to improve national and personal health. 
In efforts against venereal diseases, there is needed extension of our present educational 
propaganda and of all existing facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of disease. 
The elimination of venereal diseases can be obtained only by moral means. Training of 
the individual must begin in earliest childhood and continue throughout childhood and 
wits) Newsholme, Journal of Social Hygiene, X (December, 1924), ‘I $32 


The Juvenile Board of Health.—In co-oy ,ration with the County Health Unit is 
the Juvenile Board of Health, whose membership is elected by the pupils from their 
own number. They promote health habits and correct conditions in the home and in the 
school, such as ventilation, temperature, lighting, and sanitation.—Ralph Beachley. 
Nation’s Health, VI (October 15, 1924), 676-78, 744. (VIII, 3.) C. W. H. 


Mental Hygiene in the Universities.— Mental hygiene is still an undefinable term. 
Its main Des is to get the individual to fit into surroundings by adjusting and ar- 
ranging all of his life-problems. There is unlimited room for the development of mental 
hygiene in the schools and universities. It would take up the problems of human be- 
havior and conduct and bring the professors into much closer contact with the students. 
—Stewart Paton, Scientific 'y, XIX (December, 1924), 625-31. 


Crime as a Medical Problem.—Scientific interpretation of conduct symptoms in 
terms of underlying causes is the first step toward treatment of the asocial individual 
according to his needs with the hope of curing his criminal tendencies.—A. L. Jacoby, 
Health, VI (August 15, 1924), 534-36. (VIII, 4.) C. W. H. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Methods of Study of Internal Migration and Distribution of Population in the 
United States.—This paper presents three sets of simple geographs which objectify cer- 
tain facts of internal migration: first, movements of the American frontier; second, 
movements of population from state to state; third, movements of adolescents from a 
particular community over a period of toc years. Such geographs as the first two 
sets are readily made from United States Census data. It is urged that even cultural 
studies on the mingling of populations and race elements be accompanied by such visual- 
izing methods.—C. J. Galpin, Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. 
XXVIII, The Trend of Population, 98-101. (IX, 1; III, 4.) 


The Relation of the United States to International Statistics.—History of inter- 
national statistics begins with the London International Exhibition of 1851, at which 
Quetelet suggested an International Statistical Co . It was held at Brussels 
(1853) under his presidency and was followed by eight others and by a Permanent 
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Commission to further international co-operative work in statistics. The effort to 
strengthen the latter and give it a fixed home in Paris was wrecked in 1878 on German 
opposition, and both series of meetings came to an end. Somewhat the same inter- 
national purpose was served thereafter by the International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, which held its latest and ree ae es session at Washington in 1912. At 
the Jubilee meeting of the Royal Statistical iety, a new organization was started 
modeled somewhat on the earlier Permanent Commission and with a limited professional 
membership. It met biennially, 1895-1913, and again in 1923. It plans to meet at Rome 
in 1925. 

Kennedy, superintendent of the American Census of 1850, attended the London 
Exhibition of 1851 and visited several other European capitals with instructions to 
work for greater uniformity of international statistics, but did not materially affect 
the course of events. At the St. Petersburg session (1872) the Statistical Congress was 
invited by the United States Centennial Commission to hold its next meeting at Wash- 
ington, and a year later, too late for acceptance, this informal invitation was ratified by 
Congress. A similar unofficial invitation was extended to the Statistical Institute by the 
American Economic Association and the American Statistical Association, and led to an 
ill-attended meeting at Chicago in 1893. The meeting at Washington in 1912 of the 
International oo of Hygiene and Demography was arranged in close conformity 
with international precedents and is the only case of American participation in 
these international gatherings of which that can be said.—Walter F. Willcox, Publica- 
oo of American Sociological Society, Vol. XXVIII, The Trend of Population, 17-31. 


Fallacies in the Use of Statistics.—In many of our studies today we draw conclu- 
sions from work done on a selected group instead of on groups taken at random. It is 
almost impossible to judge whether conclusions drawn from the actions of this selected 
group can be applied to the group as a whole. Figures can be furnished to —_ almost 
any point when we feel the weight of change and think something ought to be done. It is 


possible to build up an argument on statistics that have no reliable foundation what- 
ever. However, this —— eventually results in the collapse of the argument.— 


Nell Scott, Family, V (December, 1924), 200-203. (IX, 1.) P. T. D. 


Cost of Living Statistics of the U.S. Bureau of Labor and the National Industrial 
Conference Board.—This is a comparison of the two statistical studies made in rela- 
tion to the cost of living in the United States by the United States Bureau of Labor and 
the National Industrial Conference. In percentages little discrepancy is noticed. The 
pee hae is noticed is not due to the weightings used, but to a difference in basic 
prices.— Carr, Journal of the American Statistical Association, XIX (December, 
1924), 484-507. (IX, 1.) P. T. D. 


Progress in Methods of Inquiry and Research in the Social and Economic Sciences. 
—The methods of research used in the social sciences—economics, political science, 
and sociology—are examined. The methods and difficulties of scientific induction in 
this field are considered. The _— ways in which these difficulties have been or ma 
be overcome are by the use of three methods of social research, the historical, statistical, 
and case methods. Each of these forms of social research is related to scientific method. 
—F. Stuart Chapin, Scientific Monthly, XIX (October, 1924), 390-99. x, I, te 


Magic, Mentality, and City Life.—Magic, and the “magical mode of thought,” 
is regarded by Lévy-Bruhl as an index of primitive mentality. But the magical mode of 
thought, as Thorndyke’s History of Magic shows, is not confined to primitive man. 
—_ of our political thinking is in terms that Lévy-Bruhl would describe as pre-logical 
and primitive. 

e West Indies, an ideal sociological laboratory, is peculiarly adapted to the study 
of the conditions under which the transition from pre-logical to scientific thought takes 


lace. 
The question raised by Lévy-Bruhl’s investigation and Thorndyke’s history is 
this: Is mentality, as Lévy-Bruhl uses the term, a function of the individual, the race, 
or the social group? 
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Is it possible to the intelligence of a community, as we now seek to grade the 
intelligence of individuals, b vnc | the limits of those regions of experience in which 
the leading minds (the intelligentzia) have learned to think in realistic and rational 
terms ?—R. E. Park, Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XXVIII, 


The Trend of Population, 102-15. ( 2.) 


International Biological Registration.—This registration would take place 

the “Identity Book,” which renders it possible in the course of a few minutes to de- 
termine with absolute certainty whether a person is what he asserts himself to be, no 
matter in what part of the world he may happen to be. It serves the purpose of a com- 
plete life-history and protects the individual in every way. It will, without violent 
measures, serve to educate the es up to a higher conception of the duties of citizen- 
ship and to a feeling of social so ay, a Alfred Mjéen and Jon Bé, Eugenics 
Review, XVI (October, 1924), 183-88. (LX, 2; VIII, 2.) P. T. D. 


The Measure of Social Attitudes.—The scientific study of social attitudes in- 
volves the use of objective methods of investigation, interpretation, and evaluation. 
Two general methods are: (1) the study of behavior and experience, and (2) the direct 
determination of attitudes by securing opinions, getting answers to questions on certain 
topics, and other objective methods.—W. Clark Willis, Journal of Applied Sociology, 

II (July-August, 1924), 345-54. (IX, 2; I, 4.) P. P. D. 


An Experiment in Supervision.—In the Boston Family Welfare Society, the prac- 
tice was found effective of selecting about 10 per cent of the active cases, in which a plan 
of treatment should be definitely outlined on the records and checked up from time to 
are given.—Elizabeth L. Holbrook, Family, V (October, 1924) 

IX, 2. . W. H. 


The Psycaology of Superior Children.—There is no psychology of superior chil- 
dren. Superiozity has yet to be analyzed into its psychological constituents. There is 
no infallible index of ee in general, because of variations in the rate at which 
the superior child develops and because of the fact that no trait thus far studied is 
inevitably present in superiority. Such a universal trait may be a superior mental 
organization, but “mental tests” are too largely measures of maturation rate and, being 
based on a ee ignore completely that ingeniousness and originality 
which is an essential ingredient in ew, Methods of determining superiority in 
school have progressed from the subjective to the objective and from achievement 
toward innate capacity. Discrepancies between capacity and achievement in school 
point to the need of further study of the superior to discover what hinders or facilitates 
the realization of their possibilities—Albertine A. Richards-Nash, Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, XXXI (September, 1924), 209-46. (IX, 2.) E. L. S. 


_ An Attempt to Articulate Processes.—A view is given of some of the processes 
which nine case workers of some experience use in case treatment through the inter- 
view. This is a result of the workers’ attempt to analyze them.—Mary S. Brisely, 
Family, V (October, 1924), 157-61. (IX, 3.) C. W. H. 


Opening the Way.—In the type of interview that takes place usually at the point 
of crisis in treatment, it should not be the case worker’s intention to go much beyond 
the point of removing conflicts. She should allow time for reactions. Illustrations are 
given.—Anna Vlachos, Family, V (October, 1924), 153-57. (IX, 4.) C. W. H. 


_ The Use of the Transfer within the Limits of the Office Interview.—The emotional 
going-over of the client to the case worker breaks down old fears and inhibitions, and 
provides a safe medium in which the 7 of new thought, feelings, and habits be- 
comes possible.—Jessie Taft, Family, V (October, 1924), 143-46. (IX, 4.) C. W. H. 


The Contributions of Case Studies to Sociology.—The study of man himself must 
—— play a great part in the de ment of sociology. This article gives ex- 
amples of the weakness of contributions where such vital material is not taken into 
account and specifications for a better method—the scientific biographical method. 


| | 
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Case studies for knowledge of social groups have a great value, but there is danger 
in taking partial case studies for general interpretations. The case-study method leaves, 
however, much other material for sociological investigation. The author gives here a 
summary of the contributions that case studies can make to sociology, particularly in 
aiding it to become a science of control.—William Healey, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, Vol. XXVIII, Trend of Population, 147-82. (IX, 4, 5.) 


Personal Experiences and Social Research.—Personal experiences are the keys to 
all knowledge, opinions, ideas, beliefs, attitudes, convictions, and interpretations. Dif- 
ferences in the interpretation of a situation rest upon differences in experiences. Hence, 
for social research, there is a value in getting the significant experiences of the persons 
connected with any social problem. One must seek out the persons with significant 
experience, get their stories, and check them up by interviews with other persons. When 
secured and interpreted, these accounts shed more light upon social problems than 
can be found by any other method.—Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociol- 
ogy, VIII (May-June, 1924), 294-303. (IX, 4.) P. P. D. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


What Is a Social Problem?—A social ge means any social situation which at- 
tracts the attention of a considerable number of competent observers within a society, 
and demands a remedy by social action. It is not merely an objective situation. The 
number and character of social problems vary from place to place and from time to 
time. They may be classified according to source as (1) those due to unfavorable 
hysical environment, (2) those arising from defects in the population, (3) those arising 
on faulty social organization, and (4) those arising from divergent ideals or class 
divisions within a society ——C. M. Case, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (May- 
June, 1924), 268-73. (X, 3.) 


The Growth of International Societies.—The modern organized political inter- 
national society of today is built on the conceptions that there are great international 
interests common to all peoples; that these international interests are superior to the 
individual or sectional interests of each state; that there are common standards of right 
and justice; that it is the duty of all to act logically together and to —— the public 
interest and the | ae morality.—P. J. N. Baker, Economica, XII (November, 1924), 
262-71. (X, 4; VII, 3.) P. T. D. 


The Ethics of John Dewey.—This system of ethics is scientific and pragmatic 
and yet expresses idealism in self-realization and human fellowship. Dewey has brought 
William James, the pragmatist, and Josiah Royce, the idealist, togecher. Dewey ap- 
proaches the subject from the side of roe: psychology, and sociology, interpreting 
the accumulated results of research in the field of these sciences in terms of ethics. The 


recent tendencies in psychology are applied to the problem of conduct. All supernatural 


sanctions are ed and morality is grounded squarely on evolution, human nature, 
and V. Nash, Open Court, XX XVIII (September, 1924), 
38. 4- LS. 


The Outlook for Civilization.—The new outlook for civilization is made possible 
by modern psychology. Life is not in the grip of preordained fate, but of habits. An 
important factor in breaking down old habits has been the improvement of the means of 
transportation and communication. So far as human nature is concerned, there is 
nothing to prevent our educating ourselves deliberately and in a scientific manner to 
an attitude that makes the welfare of the human race its goal. During the past ten 
years a number of books have appeared by leading thinkers in the fields of psychology, 
sociology, politics, and history that advocate this new thought. For the first time in his- 
tory, there is a movement that tends to bring civilization under the guidance of intelli- 
= and in accordance with science.—Hermann Hilmer, Pedagogical eer XXXxI 

September, 1924), 247-67. (X, 4; I, 4.) .L.S. 
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Aims, Contents and Methods of a General Course in Educational Sociology.— 
tive teacher that it is the function of education not only to change the individual for the 
better as an individual, but to change the socius. This demands an acquaintance with 
the various phases of social behavior involved in modern educational procedure. It is 
not enough to apply the laws of learning in or es, the individual as such, but to 
devise ways and means whereby every person in school becomes a thoroughly sociali 
citizen. The nature and direction of social forces, criteria for social progress, desirable 
group life and social relationships, are essentials to be included in the aims of this course. 
A questionnaire submitted to members of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tional Sociology revealed a number of topics for such a course. The two most preferred 
were: the nature and purpose of educational sociology, and the relation and evaluation 
of objectives. The rs ope to the questionnaire indicated that the method of such a 
course will vary widely owing to great variety of conditioning a. B. 
Moore, Education, XLV (November, 1924), 158-70. (X, 6.) E. L. S. 


Teaching of Scientific Thinking to Social Science Students.—It is more important 
for teachers of sociology to help their students learn to think than to give them an en- 
cyclopedia of facts. A plan for this purpose used in connection with a beginning class 


in sociology includes consideration of prejudice, testimony, sources of information, 
propaganda, and the principles of L. Clarke, Journal of A 
I 


(July-August, 1924), 355-58. 
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